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No. 101. Tuesday^ April ^b^ 1780. 
to the author op the mirror. 

Sir, 
In books, whether moral or amusinjli; 
there are no passages more captivating 
both to the writer and the reader, than 
those delicate strokes of sentimental mo- 
rality, which refer onr actions to the de-. 
termination of feeling. In these the poet, 
the novel-writer, and the essayist, have 
always delighted i you are not, therefore. 
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singular, for having dedicated so nrach 
of the Mirror to sentiment and sensibi- 

m 

lity. I imagine, however. Sir, there is 
much danger in pushing these qualities 
too hr y the rules of our conduct should 
be founded on a basis more solid, if thejr 
are to guide us through the various situ- 
ations of life ; but the young enthusiast 
of sentiment and feding is apt to despise 
those lessons of vulgar virtue and pru- 
dence, which would confine the move- 
ments of a soul formed to regulate itself 
by finer impulses. I speak fix>m expe- 
rience, Mr Mirror; with what justice 
you shall judge, when you have heard 
the little family-history I am going to re- 
late. 

My niece, Emilia , was left to 

my care by a brother whom I dearly 
loved, when she was a girl of about ten 
years old. The beauty of her counte- 
nance, and the elegance of her figure, 
had already attracted uaiversal notice j as 
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her mind opened^ it was found not less 
worthy of ladmiration. To the sweetest 
natural disposition> she united uncommon 
powers both of genius and of understand- 
ing : these I spared no pains to cultivate 
and improve ; and I think I so far suc- 
ceeded, that, in her eighteenth year, 
Emilia was inferior to few women of her 
age, either in personal attractions, or in 
accomplishments of the mind. My fond 
hopes (for she was a daughter to me, Mr 
Mirror) looked now for the reward of my 
labour, and I pictured her future life as 
full of happiness as of virtue. 

One feature of her mind was strongly 
predominant ; a certain delicacy and fine- 
ness of feding which she had inherited 
from Nature, and which her earliest read- 
ing had tended to encourage and increase. 
To this standard she was apt to bring 
both her own actions and the actions of 
others ; and allowed more to its effects, 
both in praise and blame, than was con- 
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Bistent with either justice or expediency. 
I sometimes endeavoured gently to c<m&* 
bat these notions. She Vas not always 
logical, but she was always eloquent in 
their defence ; and I found her more con* 
firmed on their side, the more I obliged 
her to be their advocate. I preferred, 
therefore, being silent on the subject, 
trusting that a Uttle more experience and 
knowledge of the world would necessarUy 
weaken their influence. 

At her age, and with her feelings, it 
is necessary to have a friend : Elmilia 
had found one at a very early period. 

Harriet S was the daughter of a 

neighbour of my brother's, a few years 
older than my niece. Several branches 
of their education the two young ladies 
had received together ; in these the supe* 
riority lay much on the side of Emiliai. 
Harriet was nowise remarkable for fine- 
ness of genius or quickness of parts ; but 
though her acquirements were moderate. 
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«lie knew hour to manage them to advan- 
tage ; and (here was often a certain 
avowal <^ her inferiority, which concilia- 
ted affection the more, as it did not claim 
admiration. Her manners were soft and 
winning, like those <^ Emilia ; her senti- 
ments as ddicate and exalted ; there 
«semed, however, less of nature in both. 

Emilia's attachment to this young lady I 
found every day increase, till, at last, it 
so totdly engrossed her as rather to dis- 
please me, When together^ their atten- 
tion was cdnfined almost entirely to each 
other ; or what politeness forced them to 
bestow upon others, they considered as a 
tax which it was fair to elude as much as 
possible. The world, a term which they 
applied indiscriminately to almost every 
One but themselves, they seemed to feel 
as much pride as happiness in being se- 
cluded from; and its laws of prudence 
and propriety, they held the invention of 
cold and selfish minds^ insensible of the 
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delights of feeling, of sentiment^ md of 
friendship. These ideas were, I believe, 
much strengthened by a correspondence 
that occupied most of the hours (not ma- 
ny indeed) in which they were separated. 
Against this I ventured to remonstrate in 
a jocular manner, with Emilia; she an-» 
swered me in a strain so serious, as con- 
vinced me of the danger of so romantic 
an attachment. Our discourse on the 
subject grew insensibly warm : Emilia at 
last burst into tears ; and I apologized 
for having, I knew not how, offended her. 
From that day forth, though I continued 
her adviser, I found I had ceased to be 
her friend. 

That office was now Harriet's alone; 
the tie only wanted some difficulty to ri* 
vet it closer, some secret to be entrusted 
with, some distress to alleviate. Of this 
an opportunity soon after presented itself. 
Harriet became enamoured of a young 
gentleman of the name of Mario w, an 
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officer of dragoons, who had come to the 
country on a visit to her brother, with 
whom he had been acquainted at college. 
As she inherited several thousand pounds^ 
independent of her expectations from her 
father, such A match was a very favour- 
able otie for a young man, who possessed 
no revenue but his commission. But, for 
that very reason, the consent of the young 
lady's relations was not to be looked for. 
After some time, therefore, of secret and 
ardent attachment, of which my niece 
was the confident, the young folks mar- 
ried without it, and trusted to the com- 
mon relentings of parental affection, to 
forgive a fault which could not be reme- 
died. But the father of Harriet remain- 
ed quite inexorable : nor was his resent- 
ment softened even by her husband's lea- 
ving the army ; a step which, it was ho- 
ped, might have mitigated his anger, a» 
he had often declared it principally t& 
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bisii rhrnr smatm to 

a»m»» vie' onr JKnucfaen 

ttT» \vt^ii to siee them in 

ii^r vtesenpctott at tiieir 'cnqapiiKai^ ok. bar 

<t^um» \T02^ warm to ;i iie^ree of captsRL 

HkT n:»t was repeated on ncriwinn «f 

Htirrtet*^ IvtutitMn at* hiar drsr cinliL This 

inctUetit wa» a oeir ionrce oi deiigi^ to 

Emilia's trieoiisv and oi pleasoie to her 

m their societr. Harnet^ whose reco- 

venr was slow, easiir prevailed on her to 

star till it was completed. She became 

a member of the fisunilv, and it was not 

withoQt much regret, on both sides, that 

she hhj at the end of six months, a house 
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from which^ as she tdd me, the world was 
secluded, where sentiment regulated the 
conduct, and happiness rewarded it. All 
this while I was not without alarm, and 
could not conceal my uneasiness from 
Emilia ; I , represented the situation in 
which her friend stood, whom prudent 
people must consider as having, at least, 
made a bold step, if not a blameable one. 
I was answered rather angrily, by a warm 
remonstrance against the inhumanity of 
parents, the unfeelingness of age, and the 
injustice of the world. 

That happiness, which my niece had 
described as the inmate of Harriet's fa- 
mily, was not of long duration. Her 
husband, tired of the inactive scene into 
which his marriage had cast him, grew 
first discontented at home, and then sought 
for that pleasure abroad which his own 
house could not afford him. His wife 
felt this change warmly, and could not 
restrain herself from expressing her fed- 
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ings. Her complaints grew into reproach- 
es, and rivetted her husband's dislike to 
her society^ and his relish for the society 
of others. Emilia was, as usual^ the con* 
fident of her friend's distress ; it was now 
increased to a lingering illness, which had 
succeeded the birth of a second girl. Af- 
ter informing me of those disagreeable 
circumstances in which her Harriet was 
situated, Emilia told me she had formed 
the resolution of participating, at least, if 
she could not alleviate, her friend's dis- 
tress, by going directly to reside in her 
house. Though I had now lost the af- 
fections of my niece, she had not yet for- 
ced me into indifference for her. Against 
this proposal I remonstrated in the strong- 
est manner. You will easily guess my 
arguments; but Emilia would not allow 
them any force. In vain I urged the ties 
of duty, of prudence, and of character. 
They only produced an eulogium on ge- 
nerosity, on friendship, and on sentiment. 
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I could not SO far command my temper 
as to forbear some observations, whick 
my niece interpreted into reflections up-^ 
on her Harriet. She grew warm on the 
subject ; my affection for her would not 
suffer me to be cool. At last, in the en- 
thusiasm of her friendship, she told me I 
had cancelled every bond of relationship 
between us ; that she would instantly leave 
my house, and return to it no more. She 
left it accordingly, and set out for Har- 
riet's that very evening. 

There, as I learned, she found that la* 
dy in a situation truly deplorable: her 
health declined, her husband cruel, and 
the fortune she had brought him wasted 
among his companions at the tavern, and 
the gaming-table. The last calamity the 
fortune of Emilia enabled her to relieve ; 
but the two first she could not cure, and 
her friend was fa§t sinking under them. 
She was at last seized with a disorder 
lyhich her weak frame was unable to re? 



Emi&i^ wodd »qb pit m period to ber 
Klif . Thb infieliigcnce she coaiiiiiiiiiG»- 
ledu> the hnsbawl m a msuier suited to 
wTin^hb bewt for the treatment he had 
jeiven his wife. In e&ct, Mvlow was 
tiHichied with that rcmone whidi the Qon- 
se^ueoces of protiE^ate foDjr will some- 
tim« produce in men more weak than 
wicked. He too had heen in use to talk 
of teelio^ and of sentiment. Hewaswil- 
htx^iobe impeUed by the passiaos, thoc^ 
not restrained by the principles <^ yirtue, 
an^t K^ taste the pkasores of vice, while 
he thought he abhorred its depraTi^. His 
c\M\Yvn»on was now as ri^Jent as sudden. 
KiuUia believed it ^ncere, because omfi- 
tkHKV was natural to her, and the effects 
of siKlden emotion her favourite system. 
By her means a thorough re-union tock 
plai\^ between Mr and Mrs Marlow: and 
tlio sliort while the latter survived, was 
passed in that luxury of reconcilement^ 
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which fhom than* ndnstatles the injuitr in 
our a£^tio!li Hkhriet died iti the sums 
of her hil^baiid; and, by a solemn abju- 
ra1;iony left to Emilia the comfort of him, 
add the care of her children: 

T herfe ii^ iti the comniunion of sorrow 
on^ of thfe strongest of all connections ; 
and the charge ithiehCmilia Had received 
from her dying friend of her daughters, 
necessarily produced the freest and most 
frequent intercourse with their father. 
Debts, \^hich his former course of life 
had obliged him to contract; he was lin^ 
able to p^y; and the demands of his 
creditors Were the ififore peremptory, as, 
by the d^^h of his wife^ the hopes of any 
pectihiasj^y assiistance from her fathet were 
cut off; Iti the ejctretoity of thii distress, 
he comn^lMiicated it to Emilia. Her ge* 
n^rosity rdSeved him from the embarrass^ 
niefit, and gatfe him that farther tie which 
is formed by the gratitude of those we 
otdige. Meanwhile, from the exertions 
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vUiu Mjurfttmnf >cttmioiia^ in it» camit e 
ti htHT uuuuttuc. I xn&k once xaoirc*^ bra 
letusr 'vniteu ^vitji ail the art L vnm^ nns- 
rer mj» ro rtsval iiiar cium the la bviiutk oi 
wuicu clii» laLsts HNTt ot \imie had imndl- 
vvti iier. My entlenivoitcs were vaiii.. I 
tuiuid rhiu ?«mtiiitaii» like retjgwm^ bid 

liiirtittkii> ikus ^»ulfered sbe acctmnifid a 
tnaL t^verr censure she enAkured she cob- 
'Hifareil .i& a teatiimmv oi Uer virtne. AX 
laitt mv [Hiur deiimted niece was :» ^bh 
taxuded m the tuib^ which her own ima- 
if!iiiiuuu« ami the art of Msudow^ had 
:^n'Hid tor her, that ::$he g^ve to the dring 
chanze Mt (Ltmet the romaatic interpre- 
catioa of becumini^ the wife of her widow* 
er, and the mother of her children. Mj 
h«art bleecb^ Mr Mirror, while I Ibresee 
thf^ cnosetiuences ! She will be wretched. 
with feelintr) iU-accommodated to her 
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wretchedness. Her sensibility will ag- 
gravate that ruin to which it has led her, 
and the world will not even afford their 
pity to distresses, which the prudent may 
blame, and the selfish may deride. 

Let me warn at least where I cannot 
remedy. Tell your readers this story. 
Sir. Tell them, there are bounds be- 
yond which virtuous feelings cease to be 
virtue; that th^decisions of sentiment 
are subject to tnl controul of prudence, 
and the ties of friendship subordinate to 
the obligations of duty. 

I am, &c. 

Leontius. 
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THE MIRROR. !• 

tain species of character, whicfe we dis- 
tinguish by the appellation of a man of 
spirit. 

Lord Chesterfield 3ays somewhere, that, 
to speak and act with spirit, is to speak 
rudely, and act foolishly : and his Lord- 
ship's definition is frequently right. At 
the same time, spirit may be, and cer- 
tainly is, often applied to that line of 
conduct and sentiment that deserves it : 
a person of virtu^'dignity, and prudenc<^ 
is, with much propriety, denominated ^ 
man of spirit ; but by the abuse I com- ' 
plain of, man of spirit is, for the most 
part, very differently applied; ^ 

In the various departments of business, 
the term spirit is frequently applied to 
unprofitable projects* and visionary spe- 
culations. Let a man be bold enough to 
risk his own fortune, and the fortunes of 
other people, upon schemes brilliant but 
improbable; let him go on, sanguine 
amidst repeated losses, and dreaming of 
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wealth till he wakes in bankruptcy ; and 
it is ten to one that, after he fails, the 
world will give a sort of fame to his folly, 
and hold him up to future trust and pa- 
tronage, under the title of an unfortunate 
Vian of spirit. 

But these are not the most glaring in- 
stances of the monstrous perversion of 
this character ; the airy adventurer, or the 
magnificent but ruined projector, may 
both be men of spirit, though it is not 
spirit, but want of judgment, and vision- 
ary impetuosity, that have procured them 
the character. They may, however, pos- 
sess that dignity and independence of 
mind in which alone true spirit, consists, 
and may have been ruined by whim and 
want of foresight, not want of spirit. But 
there is one set of men on whom the ap- 
pellation is bestowed, whose conduct, for 
the most part, is, in every article, the re- 
verse of dignity or spirit, and perfectly 
inconsistent with it. 
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The men I mean are those, who, by a 
train of intemperance and profusion, run 
out their fortunes, and reduce themselves 
to misery. Such men are common, and 
will be so, while vice, folly, and want of 
foresight, prevail among mankind. They 
have been frequently ridiculed and expo- 
sed by the ablest pens : and it is not the 
character itself that falls under my obser- 
vation ; it is the unaccountable absurdity 
of bestowing upon such characters the 
appellation of " men of spirit;" which 
they uniformly acquire, whether the for- 
tune they have squandered is new, or has 
been handed down to them through a long 
line of ancestors. 

The misapplication of the term is so 
completely ridiculous, as to be beneath 
contempt, were it not for the mischief 

4 

that I am convinced has been' occasioned 
by it. Youths entering on the stage of 
life are caught with the engaging appel- 
lation, ^* a man of spirit;" they become 
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perate prodigal is^ in eveiy feature and 
every stage^ the most diametrically oppo- 
site to a man of spirit. True spirit is 
founded on a love and desire of indepen- 
dence ; and the two are so blended toge- 
ther, that it is impossible, even in idea^ 
^0 separate them. But the intemperate 
prodigal is the most dependent of all hu- 
man beings. He depends on others for 
amusement and company ; and, however 
fashionable he may be in the beginning, 
his decline in the article of companions 
is certain and rapid. In the course of 
his profusion, he becomes dependent on 
others for the means of supporting it; 
and when his race of prodigality is run^ 
he suffers a miserable dependence for the 
support even of that wretched life to 
which it has reduced him. Afler all, the 
world calls him " a man of spirit,*' when 
he is really in a state of servile indigence, 
with a broken constitution, without spi- 
rit, and without the power of exerting it; 
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: *• mar. n: ^iim.*' sibt ptrDce>ed some- 
uuu^ frniT. thtt^ hm. ^^hen too hear a 
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ernr^?al!\ rhr child of <if!tracX203i and ma- 
•irnirv. 1 do not ajiphr xdt ohsenration 
t/ Uu B\'Hr\c}om> and nii^'careDr, to men 
v'ihnsf pursrrf^ are shut arainst their friends, 
%nd who?c doors are barred against ev«rjr 
body ; such men certainly want spirit, 
and arcs for the most part, defectiTe in 
^•vcr\' xirtue : but I am afraid that it of- 
u-n liappc^ns, tliat a person, benevolent to 
hi> friends, liospi table to the desemng, 
iind to his ^e^anl», and indulgent to his 
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children, is blamed as " wanting spirit," 
for no reason but because he is proof a* 
gainst the absurdities of fashion and va- 
nity, because he guards against the tricks 
of the designing, despises the opinions and 
disapprobation of the foolish, and persists- 
in that train of moderate economy, which 
he knows is best suited to his fortune and 
rational views. 

Instead of wanting '^ spirit,'' such a 
character is the true idea of ** a man of 
spirit," In every part of his manners 
and conduct, he passes through life with 
an uniform steadiness and dignity. His 
moderation secures his independence, and 
his attention supplies the means of hos- 
pitality and benevolence. While the pro- 
digal is running his feverous and distem • 
pered course, the man of moderation and 
virtue proceeds in a train of quiet content- 
ment . and respectable industry ; and, at 
the end of their race, when the prodigal, 
with a shattered constitution, without for- 
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tune, and without friends, is in absolute 
ivant^ or, at best, become the mean flatter- 
er of some insolent minion of wealth or 
power ; the man of moderation and virtue, 
feeling his independence without pride^ is 
happy in himself, useful to his family and 
friends, and beneficent to mankind^ con- 
tributing, perhaps, from charity, not re- 
spect, his asiiBtance to that very decayed 
prodigal, who had frequently characterised 
him as a man ^' of no spirit/' 

But it was not my purpose to delineate 
at length the character of a real ^* man of 
spirit.*' — 1 proposed only to explode a 
very absurd and mischievous abuse of an 
epithet that too generally prevails. I 
shall therefore conclude, with assuring 
those who are ambitious of being " men 
of spirit,*' by putting on the life and 
manners of an intemperate prodigal, that^ 
though they may attain the character, 
and even preserve it after their fortunes 
are spent, and their constitutions broken ; 
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yet they will be " men of spirit" only 
nominally^ and in the mouths of the 
worid; in reality, and in their hearts, 
they wiU be the meanest, as well as the 
most unhappy, of mankind, lingering out 
a useless and contemptible life, on which 
intemperance has entailed disease, and 
extravagance and profusion inflicted po- 
verty and dependence. 

I am, &c. 

MODEBATUS, 

My correspondent has confined his ob- 
servations to one half of the wdrld^ and 
remarked the abuse of the term spirit^ 
when applied to the men only. Might 
he not have extended his remarks a little 
farther, and traced the application of the 
phrase to the conduct and behaviour of 
the other sex ? Perhaps, indeed, the cha- 
racter is not so universally in repute, as 
to come within the line of Moderatus's 
complaint; but the thing is more in 
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vogue than it seems to have been at any 
period of which my predecessor^, who are 
a sort of chroniclers of manners and hr 
shions, have preserved the history. 

In London, to which place we are al- 
wa^-s to look for the " Glass of Fashion," 
tlie ladies, not satisfied with shewing their 
spirit in the bold look, the masculine atr, 
and the manly garb, have made inroads 
into a province from which they were 
formerly considered as absolutely exclu- 
dcii ; I mean that of public oratory. Half 
a dozen societies have started up this win- 
ter, in which female speakers exercise 
tlieir powers of elocution before numer- 
ous audiences, and canvass all manner 
of subjects with the freedom and spi- 
rit of the boldest male orators. We, in 
Edinburgh, have not yet attempted to ri- 
val the polite people of the metropolis in 
this respect : some of our ladies, however, 
do iill tiiey can to put us on a footing 
with tiicm. There is seldom a crowded 
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play, or a full concert, at which some of 
oiir public speakers do not exert them- 
selves with a most laudable spirit to drown 
the declamation of the stage, or the mu- 
sic of the orchestra. 

Nor is the ambition of those spirited 
ladies satisfied with speaking in public, 
and carrying off the attention of the au- 
dience from the voice of the actor, or the 
tones of the musician. The public eye, 
as well as ear, is to be commanded ; and 
in the side-box of the theatre, or the 
front-bench of the concert-room, there is 
often such a collection of beauty, anima- 
ted with so much spirit of exhibition, that 
it is impossible the male part of the com- 
pany should look at the scene, or think 
of the music. One of my predecessors 
has mentioned the art which the ladies 
of his day used in the unfurling of their 
fans, so as to display certain little Cupids 
and Venuses which lurked in their folds. 
Had he seen some of our ladies in the at- 
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upper boxes, thus addressing her compa- 
nion : " Did you observe that pert, gig- 
gling, naked thing, in the stage-box? 
There is not a man in the house she 
cares a farthing for ; and yet she has the 
assurance to look like one of usJ* 



Xn. 105. Trs&HAT, JCi|r g^ 1780. 

Ihi winter, which, like an untaoigfat vi- 
sonr. had pralaiu?ed its stay with os to a 
ve^ xmrrasanable leitttdi, has, at last, 
ci^fTXi jiiskC( TO veiml bmdeses and a more 
indiikrcni ?4nr ^ and many of mj readers 
wiL T>ov- ]csiVi' \ht bnaness or amuse- 
TO^iT)T> cif the to^Ti, far the purer air and 
li^ rumxilmaus enjoyments of the coun- 
tnr, Af I have, now and then, rentured 
soojt obsor^ations on the manners and 
fashions of the former, I cannot forbear, 
from a friend] v concern for those whom 
the season now calls into the latter, to 
offer a few remarks on certain errors 
which are more generally prevalent in 
the country. My last paper was intend- 
ed for the serious perusal of countiy-geu- 

u 
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tlemen. I mean, in this, to make a few 
lighter observations on some httle fail- 
ings, in point of manners, to which I 
have seen a propensity in country-gentle- 
men, country-ladies, and in those who, 
though of the town, for the greatest part 
of the year, make their appearance, like 
the cuckoo, (I mean no offence by the 
comparison,) when the trees have put on 
their leaves, and the meadows their ver- 
dure. 

In the first place, I would beg of those 
who migrate from the city, not to carry 
too much of the town with them into the 
country. I will allow a lady to exliibit 
the newest-fashioned cut in her riding- 
habit, or to astonish a country congre- 
gation with the height of her head-dress ; 
and a gentleman, in like manner, to sport, 
as they term it, a grotesque pattern of a 
waistcoat, or to set the children agape 
by the enormous size of his buckles. 
These are privileges to which gentlemen 

VOL. V. G 
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and ladies may be thought to have enti- 
tied themselves, by the expence and trou- 
ble of a winter's residence in the capital 
But there is a provoking, though a civil 
sort of consequence such people are apt 
to assume in conversation, which, I think, 
goes beyond the just prerogative of town- 
ship, and is a very unfair encroachmait 
on the natural rights of their friends and 
relations in the country. They should 
consider, that though there are certain 
subjects of ton and fashion, on which 
they may pronounce ex cathedra^ (if I 
may be allowed so pedantic a phrase,) 
3^et that, even in the country, the senses 
of hearing, seeing, tasting, and smelling, 
may be enjoyed to a certain extent ; and 
that a person may like or dislike a new 
song, a new lutestring, a French dish, 
or an Italian perfume, though such per- 
son has been unfortunate enough to pass 
last winter at a hundred miles distance 
from the metropolis. 

8 
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On the other hand^ it is but fair to in- 
form the ladies and gentlemen of the 
country, that there is a certain deference 
which ought to be paid, in those matters, 
to the enlightened judgment of their 
friends, who are newly arrived from the 
seat of information and of knowledge. 
I have heard a lady in the country, when 
her cousin from Edinburgh had been very 
obligingly communicating some extraor- 
dinary piece of intelligence, or exhibit- 
ing some remarkable piece of dress or 
finery, cut her short, by saying, with all 
the coolness in the world, " That is sin- 
gular enough, but it is nothing to what I 

heard from Miss B , with whom I 

have corresponded ever since she went to 
London;** or, "This is very pretty, to 
be sure, but not to be compared to Mrs 

C— *s, which she had sent her in a 

present from Paris/* This sort of brag- 
playing in conversation I have sometimes 
heard carried to 9. very disagreeable lengthy 
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V ^ '. ' . .».>i.* v\x\l carriage of a gentle- 
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his rural neighbour. Such a peeping from 
windows^ such a running backwards and 
forwards of bare-headed boys and girls to 
fetch their master from the field, and thieir 
mistress from the wash-hous^ ! Then, 
after waiting a long while in thfe parlour, 
which the chambermaid has hrfd biit time 
to put half in order, comes the old lady 
with some awkward apology, followed by 
a scold to the maid for leaving her rubber 
ot hearth-brush iii view of the company. 
By aild by appeat^ the master of the 
house, with another apology, for appear- 
ing before ladies in his farmer's driess. 
After a long series of common enqui- 
ries, a frequent pulling out of watches oh 
the part of the visitors, and two or three 
messages lip' stairs? from the mistress of 
the faihily ; down come the young ladies 
vi^ith their caps awry, their long pins but 
half stuck in, their hair powdered in 
jfatehes, and their aprons stiff from the 
fbids; Here follows a second course of 
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the same questions and answers, which 
being closed by an observation of the late 
hour from the one side, and some stric- 
tures on the shortness of town-visits from 
the other, the company are suffered to 
depart, who, it is ten to one, laugh all 
the way home at the good people, who 
were at such pains to make themselves 
fit, as they thought, to be seen by them. 
Let these last remember, that there is a 
style, as it is called, proper to every thing; 
decency and cleanliness they owe to them- 
selves ; an imitation of the fashionable fi- 
neries of the town they owe to nobody ; 
most of these, indeed, are quite prepk)s- 
terous in the country: it is only when 
people get into crowds, that they are at 
liberty to make fools of themselves. 

As I have, in the beginning of this pa- 
per, desired the city emigrants not to 
carry the town into the country; so I 
must intreat their country friends not to 
forget, that the others have but lately ar- 
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rived there. Their relish for draining, 
ditching, hedging^ horse-hoeing, liming, 
and marling, and such other branches of 
the fine arts, as an afternoon's conversa- 
tion at a gentleman farmer's frequently 
runs into, has been a good deal blunted 
by seven months residence in the region 
of amusement and dissipation* The like 
caution will apply to those female orators, 
who occupy the intervals of tea-drinking, 
with dissertations on the cow-house, the 
dairy, and the poultry-yard. 

There are some topics which may be 
introduced, at that season, in which both 
town and country ladies are qualified to 
join, though even of them I would re- 
commend a sparing and moderate use ; I 
mean those little lectures on morality, 
sometimes known by the name of scan- 
dal. In these the town ladies, however, 
have some advantage, as their subjects 
are often such as may be reckoned fair 
game, persons of whom the world has a 
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Somewhat a-kin to tbe lorers of de- 
tFaction are the ofleuce-takers, a ^lecies 
of people I have obsenred more commoQ 
in the comitiy than in populous oties. 
They are deeply versed in the science of 
precedency, in the etiquette of paying 
and returning visits, in the ceremonial of 
drinking healths, and <^ acknoidei^ii^ 
bows and curtsies. I have been astonidi- 
ed to find the circle of my acquaintance 
so circumscribed as I have sometimes ex- 
perienced, when I have happened to take 
up my head-quarters at a gentleman's, 
who could only accompany me to the 
houses of one-half of the neighbourhood^ 
having contrived to be totally estranged 
from the other by neglects of himsdf, af- 
fixints to his wife, squabbles about dan^ 
cing at annual balls^ or toasts at coun^- 
meetings after the second bottle. 

This disease of offence-taking is parti- 
cularly epidemic in some places every 
Seventh year^ or sometimes it returns a 
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little sooner by royal proclamation. As 
this summer may probably be the season 
of its recurring with violence, I take the 
present opportunity of warning my read- 
ers against the company of the infected ; 
and even to these a regimen of temper 
and good manners may be found a very 
powerful and ssdutary alterative. The 
feelings of an oflfence-taker are always 
very disagreeable ; and, as to the exter- 
nal effects of this mental malady, whe- 
ther it go off in oblique reflections, or 
break out into scurrility and abuse, I need 
not, I fancy, enlarge on the danger of 
their consequences. To gentlemen con- 
cerned in politics and electioneering, I 
would particularly observe, that the pe- 
riod of their canvass is not the proper 
time for indulging any such freedoms in 
conversation or behaviour. When the 
contest is determined, the losers have 
some sort of privilege for railing ; the 
successful candidates, as things go now- 
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a-days, should keep all their foul language 
for that place to which the suffrages of 
their constituents are to send them. 
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And love and war take turns^ like day and night. 

RowE. 

In every art and science, practitioners 
complain how often they are deceived by 
specious theories and delusive speculation. 
Learned men, in the solitude of their stu- 
dies, are apt to imagine, that nothing 
which they can reconcile to their own 
ideas upon paper, can fail to be evinced 
by actual experiment, or to be reduced 
into easy and constant practice. But 
those who are to apply the doctrine to 
the fact, too often find, that what was 
infallible in the brain of the demonstrator, 
is sadly fallacious in the hands of him 
who is to execute it. 
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There is something, however, so de- 
lightful in this art of tJieory-building, 
that the experience of a thousand disap- 
pointments will never be able to ei^tin- 
guish it. Nor, indeed, should any body 
wish for its extinction, when it is remem- 
bered, that the person who builds is de- 
lighted with the expectation of success, 
aad that other people are often little less 
pleased with tracing the disappointment. 
The last are flattered by seeing the supe- 
riority of science thus levelled and brought 
down ; the first solaces himself by inypu- 
ting the failure to errors in the execution, 
and shutting his clo3et-door, returns to 
fresh theories and new speculation. 

In the course of my reading, I have 
met with two theoretical descriptions, 
wbich pleased me so much by the ap- 
pearance they exhibited of self-satisfac- 
tion in the sages who composed them, 
that I cannot resist the desire of laying 
them before my readers in this day's pa- 
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great space, th oiMEitqr aM W* 

quiet, and th< If dCPgmg aft ilk' 

gianoe to t ir, whfnrwf beM 

fwom to be free, )fih m?Qfel&g^ m\M^ 
he can again 8 anoe df ber ]oM^ 

^u^e, by one look rhich b^i^ m lyr 
deemeth, aicour .to b^sfter hopie^'fe 
r^seweth his suit Oi finedi wwiotbt Jee 
nouncing his past i^ ilion m 4^ SIMNM 
ttn, the which he is 1;o expiate hy iSaBSfii^ 
increased love. Nevertheba^ ti^e^ "mlk^f 
to shew her power, thusmanreUowlj.ci^ 
firmed and increased, smeaneHi Jwmdf # 
haughtily as before, and, haply, lippmiUi 
his late treasonous lapse and ^dlitlg oft 
seenietb to cast upon others more.nqft 
and favourable looks ; whereat oiv l9rar> 
being stung with envy and jealous wi1ltb» 
doth encounter the chiefest of hia livais 
with sharp and angry words, which gnnR? 
ing into keener and more deadly ng$, 
they agree to decide which is the wofthiest 
by trial of arms ; and having met, in some 

6 
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retired place^ either on horseback or on 
foot, attended by their squires, a furious 
combat ensueth, in which the valour of 
both shineth out worthy of their noble 
birth, and of that love wherewith it is 
more especially inflamed and spurred on. 
After various turns of fortune, and many 
wounds on both sides, our lover doth, 
with difficulty, master his adversary, to 
whom he sheweth no less courtesy in de- 
feat, than fierceness in fight. After a 
time, having recovered of his wounds, at 
hearing whereof the lady hath shewed as 
much grief ismd pity as beseemeth a mo- 
dest maiden to shew for man, he appear^ 
eth before her, his arm scarfed, and his 
cheeks yet pale from loss of blood, and, 
kneeling at her feet, imploreth forgiveness 
for past faults, and voweth constancy and 
love, not shorter than he hath life to feel 
them, and breath to utter; while she, 
without speaking a word, doth, by looks 
and silent blushes» in some sort confess 
VOL. V. D 
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herself propitious to his vows ; whereof 
having passed a probation of years, on< 
or more, he arriveth at the end of hi 
wishes, and obtaineth her consent to b 
his wedded wife. Lastly, their noble pa 
rents being well satisfied with this unioi 
of their blood, the marriage is celebrated 
with much ceremony and pomp, at tb 
castle of the bride's princely father 
whereat there is all manner of good cheer 
of dancing, and of minstrelsy for man; 
days." 

This theory of ancient love and court 
ship, instead of simplifying the matter 
makes it much more difficult than, ii 
modern practice at least, it is actually 
found. The lover, now-a-days, finds bu 
little of that stately pride and maiflei 
shyness above described ; nor is he obligee 
to cultivate poetry to celebrate his mis 
tress, nor to meet any rival attended bi 
his squire, nor to suffer wounds and los 
of blood for her sake, nor to go througl 

4 
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a probation of years, one or more. All 
he has to do is, to dance with the lady at 
^ ball, say a few soft things to her in 
plain prose, then meet her father attended 
by his lawyer, go through a probation of 
deeds and settlements, and so proceed to 
the bridal ceremony, and to good cheer 
and jollity for as short or as long a time 
as he thinks proper. 

The second theoretical description, 
which I shall lay before my readers, is so 
far different from the first, that it renders 
a very confused and intricate business, as 
I have been told it is, perfectly clear and 
obvious to the meanest capacity. This, 
however, is by no means owing to any 
want in the theoretical situation of that 
incident or bustle which occurs in the 
real ; on the contrary, the events are in- 
finitely more numerous and astonishing 
in the first than in the latter, though the 
art of the theorist carries the imagination 
through them ail with wonderfiil distinct- 



to 

wiucii I afliafe Btkr dexriptiQn of abat- 
tStSy, pw^n bw cbe iyy i oi^ Mr A. Borer, 
ta ha FraKk Dia twawj ^ voder the wocd 
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^ The two armies being in sight, die 
canooci roar cm each ade; and the signal 
o£ the dghl being girni, tbev both moye, 
and begin the encounter. In the height 
of danger^ the generals shew their intre- 
piifitT, bv presenring their cool temper, 
and bv ^iTin? their orders withoat emo- 
tion, and withoat hurry. In the close 
engagement, the officers perform won- 
ders, and show extraordinary valour and 
judgmait ; and seconded by their mai, 
who fight like lions, they cut the enemy 
in pieces, kill and overthrow all they 
meet in their way, break through batta- 
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lions, and bear dovm squadrons. Upon 
the point of being overpowered by num- 
bers, they resolutely sustain the eflFort of 
the enemy; and the generals being in- 
formed by their aids-de-camp of what 
passes on that side, cause succours to 
march thither with all speed, revive the 
spirits of the soldiers by their presence, 
rally the broken battalions, bring them 
again to the charge, repulse the enemy, 
drive them before them, regain the ground 
•they had lost, retrieve the whole affair, 
pursue the enemy close, trample them 
imder foot,* or ride over them, entirely dis- 
able them, put all that resist to the 
sword ; and, after having sustained con- 
tinual discharges of cannon and small 
shot, and gained an entire and complete 
victory, cause a retreat to be sounded, 
and lie on the field of battle, while the 
air resounds with the flourishes of trum- 
pets." 
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The above description is contained in 
an edition of Mr Boyer's learned and use- 
ful work, now become exceedingly scarce. 
It i> there given in French and English; 
hul 1 choose to publish the translation 
oiiK , as I mean it for the sole use of cor 
}biitsh CitinmaniierSy from whose prac- 
jv\, 9X I he time of its first publication, 
^shi; iXu: U\cinning of this century,) the 
: 1* as proliably taken. Perhaps, 
i:ai: rampaiims, our generals had 
.ciiiT dictionaries, containing a 
t>«- A;^rr*:4ied and decisive defini- 
. v.:ri;, than that which I have 
.V* :^^ ^^ ingenious MrBoyer. 
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No. 108. Saturday, May 20, 1780. 

Ah, vices ! gilded by the rich and gay. 

ShenstoHi. 

If we examine impartially that estimate 
of pleasure, which the higher ranks of 
society are apt to form, we shall proba- 
bly be surprised to find how little there is 
in it either of natural feeling or real satis- 
faction. Many a fashionable voluptuary, 
who has not totally blunted his taste or 
his judgment, will own, in the intervals 
of recollection, how often he has suffered 
from the insipidity or the pain of his en- 
joyments ; and that, if it were not for the 
fear of being laughed at, it were some- 
times worth while," even on the score of 
pleasure, to be virtuous. 



Sir Edward , to wfaom I had 

tbe p le a s ure of being introdnced at Flo- 
niAce, was a character much beyond that 
which distingvisfaes the generality c^ £i^- 
Ush traTellers of Ibrtune. Hb stoiy was 
known to sonae of his Gountxymen who 
then resided in Italy; finom onef^whom, 
who could now and then talk €^ some* 
thing bcsiite pictures and operas, I had a 
particular recital of it. 

Hr had been first abroad at an eariy 
IHrriixl of life» soon after the death of bis 
fathiT had left him master of a rery large 
r5tute, which he had the good ibrtnne to 
tnluTit* and all the inclination natural to 
youth to enjoy. Though always sump- 

• 

tuoys, however, and sometimes profuse, 
ho WHS observed never to be ridiculous in 
his oKponces; and, though he was now 
»t\d then talked of as a man of pleasure 
and <lissipation, he always left behind 
more instances of beneficence than of 
inognlarity. For that respect and es- 
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teem in which his character^ amidst all 
his little errors, was generally held, he 
was supposed a good deal indebted to the 
society of a gentleman, who had been his 
companion at the university, and now 
attended him rather as a friend than a 
tutor. This gentleman was, unfortunate- 
ly, seized at Marseilles with a lingering 
disorder, for which he was under the ne- 
cessity of taking a sea-voyage, leaving 
Sir Edward to prosecute the remaining 
part of his intended tour alone. 

Descending into one of the valleys of Pi- 
edmont, where, notwithstanding the rug- 
gedness of the road. Sir Edward, with a 
prejudice natural to his country, preferred 
the conveyance of an English hunter to 
that of an Italian mule, his horse unluck- 
ily made a false step, and fell with his 
rider to the ground, from which Sir Ed- 
ward was lifted by his servants with 
scarce any signs of life. They conveyed 
him on a litter to the nearest house, which 
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iiappenetl to be the dwelling of a peasant 
rather alK>%'e the common rank, before 
whos;.* iluor some of his neighbours were 
assembictl at a scene of rural merriment, 
uhen the train of Sir Edward brought up 
their master in the condition I have de- 
scribed. The compassion natural to his 
situation was excited in all ; but the 
owner of the mansion^ whose name was 
Venoni, was particularly moved with it. 
He applied himself immediately to the 
care of the stranger, and, with the assist- 
ance of his daughter, who had left the 
dance she was engaged in, with great 
marks of aoritation, soon restored Sir Ed- 
wani to sense and life. Venoni possessed 
some little skill in surgery, and his daugh- 
ter protluced a book of recipes in medi- 
cine. Sir Edward, after being blooded, 
was put to bed, and tended with every 
possible care by his host and his family. 
A considerable degree of fever was the 
conse<]uoncc of his accident; but after 
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some days it abated ; and, in little more 
than a week, he was able to join in the 
society of Venoni and his daughter. 

He could not help expressing some sur-- 
prise at the appearance of refinement in 
the conversation of the latter, much be- 
yond what her situation seemed likely to 
confer. Her father accounted for it. She 
bad received her education in the house 
of a lady, who happened to pass through 
the valley, and to take shelter in Venoni's 
. cottage (for his house was but a better 
sort of cottage) the night of her birth. 
*^ When her mother died,** said he, " the 
Signora, whose name, at her desire, we 
had given the child, took her home to her 
own house ; there she was taught many 
things, of which there is no need here; 
yet slie is not so proud of her learning as 
to wish to leave her father in his old age; 
and I hope soon to have her settled near 
me for life.'* 
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ging figures I ever saw, they were doubly 
delightful. In his countenance, there was 
always an expression animated and inte- 
resting ; his sickness had overcome some- 
what of the first, but greatly added to the 
power of the latter. 

Louisa's was no less captivating — and 
Sir Edward had not seen it so long with- 
out emotion. During his illness he thought 
this emotion but gratitude; and, when it 
first grew warmer, he checked it, from 
the thought of her situation, and of the 
debt he owjed her. But the struggle was 
too ineffectual to overcome ; and, of con- 
sequence, increased his passion. There 
was but one way in which the pride of 
Sir Edward allowed of its being gratified. 
He sometimes thought of this as a base 
and unworthy one ; but he was the fool 
of words which he had often despised, 
the slave of manners he had often con^ 
demned. He at last compromised mat- 
ters with himself 3 he resolved, if he could^ 
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to think no more of Louisa ; at any rate, 
to think no more of the ties of gratitude, 
or the restraints of virtue. 

Louisa, who trusted to both, now com- 
municated to Sir Edward an important 
secret. It was at the close of a piece of 
music, which they had been playing in 
the absence of her father. She took up 
her lute, and touched a little wild melan- 
choly air, which she had composed to the 
memory of her mother. ** That," said 
she, " nobody ever heard except my fa- 
ther; I play it sometimes when I am 
alone, and in low spirits. I don't know 
how I came to think of it now ; yet I 
have some reason to be sad." Sir Edward 
pressed to know the cause; after some 
hesitation she told it all. Her father had 
fixed on the son of a neighbour, rich in 
possessions, but rude in manners, for her 
husband. Against this match she had 
always protested as strongly, as a sense 
of duty, and the mildness of her nature, 
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would allow ; but Venoni was obstinate- 
ly bent on the match, and she was wretch* 
ed from the thoughts of it. " To marry, 
where one cannot love — to marry such a 
man. Sir Edward!" It was an opportu- 
nity beyond his power of resistance. Sir 
Edward pressed her hand ; said it would 
be profanation to think of such a mar- 
riage; praised her beauty, extolled her 
virtues; and concluded, by swearing that 
he adored her. She heard him with un- 
suspecting pleasure, which her blushes 
couM ill conceal. Sir Edward improved 
the favourable moment ; talked of the 
ardency of his passion, the insignificancy 
of ceremonies and forms, the inefficacy 
of legal engagements, the eternal dura- 
tion of those dictated by love; and, in 
fine, urged her going off with him, to 
crown both their days with happiness, 
Louisa started at that proposal. She 
would have reproached him, but her 



be«rt was not oiade fi>r it; she could 
onl jT weep. 

They were interrapted by the arrival 
of her fiither with his intended son-in-law. 
He was just such a man as Louisa hdi 
represented him, coarse vulgar^ and ig- 
norant. But Venoni, though much above 
their neighbour in every thing bnt riches^ 
looked on him as poorer men often look 
on the wealthy, and discovered ncMie of 
his imperfections. He took his daughter 
aside, told her be had brought hor future 
husband, and that he intended they should 
be married in a week at farthest. 

Next moruing Louisa was indisposed, 
and kept her chamber. Sir Edward was 
now perfectly recovered. He was enga* 
ged to go out with Venoni ; but, before 
his departure, he took up his violin, and 
touched a few plaintive notes on \t. They 
were heard by Louisa. 

In the ovcuiug s^he wandered forth to 
indulge her sorrows alone. She had reach- 
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ed a sequestered spot, where some poplars 
formed a thicket, on the banks of a httle 
stream that watered the valley. A night* 
ingale w^as perched oh one of them, and 
had already begun its accustomed song. 
Louisa sat down on a withered stump, 
leaning her cheek upon her hand. After 
a little while, the bird was scared from 
its perch, and flitted from the thicket. 
Louisa rose from the ground, and burst 
into tears ! She turned- — and beheld Sir 
Edward. His countenance had much of 
its former languor; and, when he took 
her hand> he tsst on the earth a melan- 
choly look, and seemed unable to speak 
his feelings. " Are you not well. Sir 
Edward ?" said Louisa, with a voice faint 
and broken. " I am ill indeed," said he, 
^' but my illness is of the mind. Louisa 
cannot cure me of that. I am wretched; 
but I deserve to be so. I have broken 
every law of hospitality^ and every obli- 
gatiop of gratitude. I have dared to wish 
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ture, hid it in his bosom. The other he 
held out in a hesitating manner* ** This,*' 
said he, ^* if Louisa will accept of it, may 
sometimes put her in mind of him who 
once offended, who can never cease to 
adore her. She may lod^ on it, perhaps, 
after the oricn^nsd is no more: when this 
heart shall have forgot to love, and cease 
to be wretched.'* 

Louisa was at last overcome. Her face 
was first pale as death ^ then suddenly it' 
was crossed with a crimson blush. " Oh f 
Sir Edward!" said she, " What — what 
would you have me do?" He eagerly 
seized her hand, and led her, reluctant, 
to the carriage. They entered it, and 
driving off with fiirious speed, were soon 
out of sight of those hills which pastured 
the flocks of the unfortanate V^K>Dif. 
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Xhe virtue <^ Louisa was vanquished 

but her sense of virtue was not oyei 

conie. — Neither the vows of eternal i 

iWhty of her seducer^ nor the constaj 

aud respectful attention which he pai 

her during a hurried journey to £n{ 

huid« couM allay that anguish which s\ 

$uflVrt\l at the reccJlection of her pas 

mul the thoughts of her present situatioi 

Sir Edward felt strongly the power of b 

K*ttuty» and of her grief. His heart wi 

u\>t umiie for that part which^ it is pn 

tniiUtN he thought it could have perfom 

nl: it was still subject to remorse, 1 

iHHU()a:^on> and to love. These em( 

ti\M\JS* jH^rhaps, he might soon have ovei 

i\Mn<\ had they been met by vulgar vie 

Unvw or reproaches j but the quiet ai 
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unupbraiding sorrows of Louisa^ nourish- 
ed those feelings of tenderness and at- 
tachment. She never mentioned her 
wrongs in words ; sometimes a few start- 
ing tears would speak them; and when 
time had given her a little more com- 
posure, her lute discoursed melancholy 
music. 

On their arrival in England, Sir Ed- 
ward carried Louisa to his seat in the 
country. There she was treated with all 
the observance of a wife ; and, had she 
chosen it, might have commanded more 
than the ordinary splendour of one. But 
she would not allow the indulgence of Sir 
Edward to blazon with equipage, and 
show that state which she wished always 
to hide, and, impossible, to forget. Her 
books and her music were her only plea- 
sures, if pleasures they could be called, 
that served but to alleviate misery, and 
to blunt, for a while, the pangs of con- 
trition. 
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These were deeply aggravated by the 
reooUection of her father : a father left in 
his age to feel his own misfortunes^ and 
his daughter*s disgrace. Sir Edward was 
too generous not to think of providing for 
Venoni. He meant to make some atone- 
ment for the injury he had done him, by 
that cruel bounty which is reparation on- 
ly to the base, but to the honest is insult 
He had not, however, an opportunity of 
accomplishing his purpose.^ He learned 
that Venoni, soon after his daughter's 
elopement, removed from his former place 
of residence, and, as his neighbours re- 
ported, had died in one of the villages of 
Savoy. His daughter felt this with an* 
guish the most poignant, and her afflic- 
tion, for a while, refused consolation. 
Sir Edward's whole tenderness and atten* 
tion were called forth to mitigate her 
grief; and, after its first transports had 
subsided, he carried her to London, in 
hopes that objects new to her, and com*' 
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monly attractive to all, might contribute 
to remove it. 

With a man possessed of feelings like 
Sir Edward's^ the affliction of Louisa gave 
a certain respect to his attentions. He 
hired her a house separate from his own> 
and treated her with all the delicacy of 
the purest attachment. But his solici- 
tude to comfort and amuse her was not 
attended with success. She felt all the 
horrors of that guilt, which she now co^- 
sidered as not only the rain of herselfj but 
the murderer of her father. 

In London, Sir Edward found his sis- 
ter, who had married a man of great for- 
tune, and high fashion. He had mar- 
ried her, because she was a fine woman, 
and admired by fine men ; she had mar« 
ried him, because he was the wealthiest 
of her suitors. They lived, as is com- 
mon to people ia such a situation, neces- 
sitous with a princely revenue, and very 
wretched amidst perpetual gaiety. This 
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Edward had iniiA rf^e reoepdoo l» 
dMuivjr SDMI ftmoB mfc to aflbnl fainy 
that he fixmd a coBStanft aiMBroe of di»- 
gut in die socsetjr of his cqfoab. In 
tbeir cunfe r aalk ia fcniailk,, not refined, 
their ideas were firhoionB^ and their know- 
ledge shalloir; and with an the pride of 
birth and insolence of utation^ tiieir prin- 
ciples were oKan, and dieir ndnds igno- 
Ue. In dfteir pretended attacfanaents, he 
discovered oolj designs ei sdfishness; 
and their pleasores, he eaqperienced^ were 
as fiiDacioos as their friendships. In the 
society oi Looisa he found sensibility and 
tmth; her's was the only heart that seem- 
ed interested in his welfisve; she saw the 
retom of yirtne in Sir Edward^ andfidtthe 
friendship which he shewed her. Some- 
times when she perceived him sorrowfiil, 
her lute would leave its melancholy for 
more lively airs, and her countenance as- 
sume a gaiety it was not formed to wear. 
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Bat her heart was breaking with that an- 
guish which her generosity endeavoured 
to conceal from him ; her frame, too de- 
licate for the struggle with her feelings, 
seemed to yield to their force; her rest 
forsook her; the colour faded in her 
cheek ; the lustre of her eyes grew dim. 
Sir Edward saw those symptoms of decay 
with the deepest remorse. Often did he 
curse those false ideas of pleasure, which 
had led him to consider the ruin of an 
artless girl, who loved and trusted him, 
as an object which it was luxury to aitt- 
tain, and pride to accomplish. Oft;en 
did he wish to blot out from his life a few 
guilty months, to be again restored to an 
opportunity of giving happiness to that 
family, whose unsuspecting kindness he 
had repaid with the treachery of a rob- 
ber, and the cruelty of an assassin. 

One evening, while he sat in a little 
parlour with Louisa, his mind alternate- 
ly agitated and softened with this impres- 
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sion, a hand organ, of a reaiarkably sweet 
tone, was heard in the street. Louisa 
laid aside her lute, and listened : the airs 
it played were those of her native coun- 
try; and a few tears, which. she «idea- 
Toured to hide, stole firom her on hearing 
them. Sir Edward ordered a servant to 
fetch the organist into the room : he was 
brought in accordingly, and seated at the 
door of the apartment. 

He played one or two sprightly tunes, 
to which Louisa had often danced in her 
infancy; she gave herself up to the re- 
collection, and her tears flowed without 
controul. Suddenly the musician, chan- 
ging the stop, introduced a little melan- 
choly air of a wild and plaintive kind. — 
Louisa started from her seat, and rushed 
up to the stranger. —He threw oflF a tat- 
tered coat, and black patch. It was her 
father ! — She would have sprung to em- 
brace him ; he turned aside for a few mo- 
ments, and would not receive her int# 
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his arms. But Nature at last overcame 
his resentment ; he burst into tears^ and 
pressed to his bosom his long-lost daugh- 
ter. 

Sir Edward stood fixed in astonishment 
and confusion. ^^ I come not to upbraid 
you," said Venoni ; " I am a poor, weak, 
old man, unable for upbraidings; I am 
come but to find my child; to forgive 
her, and to die ! When you saw us first. 
Sir Edward, we were not thus. You found 
us virtuous and happy; we danced and 
we sung, and there was not a sad heart in 
the valley where we dwelt. Yet we left our 
dancing, our songs, and our cheerfulness; 
you were distressed, and we pitied you. 
Since that day the pipe has never been 
heard in Venoni 's fields : grief and sick- 
ness have almost brought him to the grave; 
and his neighbours, who loved and pitied 
him, have been cheerful no more. Yet, 
methinks, though you robbed us of hap- 
piness, you are not happy ; else why that 
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As* at the close of life, people confess the 
secrets, and explain the m jsteries of their 
conduct, endeavour to do justice to those 
with whom they have had dealings, and 
to die in peace with all the world j so, in 
the concluding number of a periodical 
publication, it is usual to lay aside the 
assumed name, or fictitious character, to 
ascribe the different papers to their true 
authors, and to wind up the whole with 
a modest appeal to the candour or indul- 
gence of the public. 

In the course of these papers, the au- 
thor has not often ventured to introduce 
himself, or to give an account of his own 
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^tuation ; in this, therefore, which is to 
be the last, he has not much to unravel 
on that score. From the narrowness of 
the place of its appearance, the Mirr6t 
did not admit of much personification of 
its editor ; the little disguise he has used 
has been rather to conceail what he was, 
than to give himself out for what he was 
not. 

The idea of publishing a periodical pa* 
per in Edinburgh, took its rise in a com- 
pany of gentlemen, whom particular cir*' 
cumstances of connection brought fre- 
quently together. Their discourse often 
turned upon subjects of manners, of taste, 
and of literature. By one of those acci- 
dental resolutions, of which the origin 
cannot easily be traced, it was determi- 
ned to put their thoughts into writing, 
and to read them for the entertainment 
of each other. Their essays assumed the 
form, and soon after, some one gave them 
the name, of a periodic^ publication: the 
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writers <^it were naturaUy associated; and 
their meetings increased the importance, 
as well as the number, of their productions. 
Coltirating letters in the midst of business, 
composition was to them an amusement 
only; that amusement was heightened 
by the audience which this society af- 
forded ; the idea of publication suggest- 
ed itself as productive of still higher eH' 
tertainment. 

It was not, however, without diffidence, 
that such a resolution was taken. From 
that, and several other circumstances, it 
was thought proper to observe the strict- 
est secrecy with regard to the authors ; a 
purpose in which they have been so suc- 
cessful, that, at this moment, the very 
publisher of the work knows only one of 
their number, to whom the conduct of it 
was entrusted. 

The assistance received from correspon- 
dents has been considerable. To them 
the Mirror is indebted for the following 
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pa{>ersr ; ^he. 8th, the. note from Ignora- 
mus in the 9th, the letter in the 17th, the 
letter signed Adelus in the 21st, the 22d, 
the 24th, the 29th, (except the short let- 
ter at the end,) the first letter in the 35th,: 
tlie 37th, the letter in the 46th, the 50th, 
the first letter in the 56th, the 59th, 62d, 
66th, 73d, 74th, 75th, 79th, 82d, 86th, 
the first letter in the 89th, the letter in 
the 94th, the 95th, the 96th, (except the 
letter signed Evelina,) the 97th, and 98th, 
the letteir in the 102d, and the letter in 
the 103d. Of 3ome of their correspon- 
dents, were they at liberty to disclose 
them, the Aames would do credit to the 
work; of others they are entirely igno- 
rant, and can only return this general 
acknowledgment for their favours. To 
many of them they have to apologise for 
several, abridgments, additions, and alter- 
ations, which sometimes the composi- 
tion of the essays themselves, and some-, 
tim^ the oisttuire of the wojr^ in which 
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Hime at pleasure^ may suffer less mate* 
rially from the intemiptioa of national 
[concerns ^ but a single sheets that measures 
its daily importance with the vehicles of 
public intelligence and political disquisi- 
aon, can hardly fail to be neglected. 

But^ exclusive of this general disadvan- 
tage, there were particular circumstances 
iivhich its authors knew must be unfavour- 
able to the Mirror. That secrecy which 
they thought it necessary to keep, pre- 
irented all the aids of patronage and friend- 
jhip ; it even damped those common exer- 
tions to which other works are indebted, 
if not for fame, at least for introduction to 
the world. We cannot expect to create 
Em interest in those whom we had not 
irentured to trust ; and the claims even of 
merit are often little regarded, if that 
merit be anonymous and unknown. 

The place of its publication was, in 
several respects, disadvantageous. There 
is a certain distance at which writings, as 
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1 his desire of levelling the pride of 
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horship, is in none more prevalent than 
n those who themselves have written. 
)f these the unsuccessful have a prescrip- 
ive title to criticism ; and, though esta- 
blished literary reputation commonly sets 
nen above the necessity of detracting 
i^om the merit of other candidates for 
ame, yet there are not wanting instances 
rf monopolists of public favour, who wish 
lot only to enjoy, but to guide it, and are 
billing to confine its influence within the 
>ale of their own circle, or their own pa* 
ironage. Greneral censure is of all things 
he easiest ; from such men it passes un- 
examined, and its sentence is decisive; 
lay, even a studied silence will go far to 
(mother a production, which, if they have 
lot the meanness to envy, they want the 
candour to appretiate with justice. 

In point of subject, as well as of recep- 
tion, the place where it appeared was un- 
Tavourable to the Mirror. Whoever wiU 
examine the works of a similar kind that 
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boarerer the j mar rank in the nitiGle of 
cbastitj. In the department of hamonr, 
these circnmstances most necessniilj hare 
great weight ; and, for papers <^ hnmoor, 
the bnlk of readers will generaDj call, be- 
cause the number is much greater of those 
who can 1 augh , than of those who can think. 
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To add to the difficulty, people are too 
proufi to laugh upon e^y terms with one, 
of whose title to make them laugh they 
are not apprised. A joke in writing is / 
like a joke in conversation ; much of its / 
lyit depends upon the rank of its author. / 
How f^ the authors of this paper have 
^een able to overcome these difficulties, 
it is not for them to determine. Of its 
merits with the public, the public will 
judge ; as to themselves, they may be al- 
lowed to sqy, that they hav^ fqund it an 
amusepient of an elegant, and, they are 
inclined to believe, of an useful kind. 
They imagine, that, by tracing the maur 
liers and sentiments of others, they have 
performed a sort of exercise which may 
Jiave some tendency tq cultivate and re- 
fine their own ; and, in that society which 
was formed by this publication, they have 
4rawn somewhat closer the ties of a friendr 
ship, which they flatter themselves they 
may long enjoy, with ^ recollection noX 



anpieaAng,. ot the h igiaij a di oitur e bj 
whicii it was atvengtlicBed joid impro- 

The disadvaotages atteiidii^ th^ pub- 
lii atioQ they ha^e not enmneraled^ hj 
way of piea for ianoar, or apcrfogy ftr 
faults. They will gire their Tcrfmnes as 
they give their papers, to the woild, not 
meanly dependent on its finroor, nor cdd- 
1y indifferent to it. There is no idea, per- 
haps, more pleainng to an ingennous mind, 
than that the sentences which it dictates 
in silence and obscurity, may give plea- 
sure and entertainmait to those by whom 
the writer has never been seen, to whom 
e\en his name is unknown. There is 
something peculiariy interesting in. the 
hope of this intercourse of sentiment, this 
invisible sort of friendship, with the vir- 
tuous and the good; and the visionary 
warmth of an author may be allowed to 
extend it to distant places, and to future 
times. If in this hope the authors of 

8 
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the Mirror may indulge, they trust, that, 
whatever may be thought of the execu- 
tion, the motive of their pubUcation will 
do them no dishonour 5 that, if they have 
failed in wit, they have been faultless in 
sentiment ; and that, if they shall not be 
allowed the praise of genius, they have, 
at least, not forfeited the commendation 
of virtue. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE same reasons which, during the publico^ 
tion of the Mirror, made the Authors anxious to 
he concealed, and which are hinted in the last pa^ 
per of that work, made them equally solicitous to 
be unknown during the publication of the Lounger. 
For this reason, durif^ the time of this last public 
cation, the circumstance of the Authors of these 
two works being the same, was endeavoured to be 
concealed from the Public, and several papers were 
industriously written on the contrary supposition. 
At the close of the publication^ the reasons for 
that concealment ceased; and therefore, in the 
concluding dumber of the Lounger it is admitted, 
and in this edition announced, to be by the Aur 
thors of the Mirror. 
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No, 1. Saturday, February 5, 1785. 

•Ty goike opec plaisir 
Les charmespeu connus iS^un innocent hisir: 
Toujowrs occvpe mm avoir rien dfaire. 

Destouches^ 

Nothing is perhaps so difficult as to 
find out business proper for the idle : and^ 
though it may appear paradoxical, yet I 
believe none have so much need of it as 
they. The man who is professionally 
employed, in whatever department, goes 
on in the track which habit has mark- 
ed out for him, at peace with his own 
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thoughts and the world; but he whom 
every passing moment reproaches with 
doing nothing, must often fly for relief 
to very useless or very unworthy occupa- 
tions. He will often be dissipated with- 
out amusement, and intemperate without 
pleasure, merely because dissipation is 
preferable to vacancy, and intemperance 
to listlessness. 

There is, however, a kind of men, whom 
accident has thrown out of the business 
of life, and whom temperament, if not 
virtue, keeps out of the dissipation of it, 
who hold a station of less destructive and 
more dignified indolence, whom the com- 
pany of their own thoughts renders inde- 
pendent of vulgar society, and the vigour 
and variety of whose imagination free 
from the necessity of resorting to frivo- 
lous or censurable amusements. Among 
the first sort, the transition is easy fromi 
the yawn of inanity to the roar of riot 
and intemperance; but persons of the 
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latter description, idle in conduct, but of 
active minds, as they seldom experience 
the uneasiness of the one^ seldom incur 
the blame of the other* 

As far as the freedom from dissipation 
extends, the writer of the present paper 
thinks he may lay claim to the last of 
those characters. It were needless, and 
indeed improper, to trouble his readers 
with the history of those incidents in his 
life which have thrown him out of the 
number of the professionally busy. Some 
untoward circumstances in point of for- 
tune, and some feelings, perhaps blame- 
able from their nicety, drew him, at an 
early period of life, out from among the 
bustle of mankind ; but without the mis- 
anthropy that arises from disgust, or the 
despondency that is sometimes the con- 
sequence of disappointment. 

Those incidents, however, did not a- 
bridge, but perhaps rather increased, the 
extent of his society. Within the pale 

VOL. V. Q 
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any time I felt the uiidignifiecl sound of 
the name^ yet 1 took credit with myself, 
on the other hand, for not deserving it. It 
flattered a secret pride to be somewhat 
more than the world thought me. 

Of generic names^ indeed, people are 
not always very scrupulous in the appli- 
cation, and therefore I covld easily par- 
don those who ranked me under the class 
of men which the title of Lounger distin-* 
guishes. He whose walks are pointed nei- 
ther to the resorts of the merchant, the 
lawyer, the soldier, or the churchman, it 
may fairly be supposed, has no motive 
for them at all ; and the first of any of 
those professions who crosses him in his 
way^ Mrill accuse him of being a Lounger. 
He will still more seem to deserve that 
name, if he frequents their places of meet- 
ing without having iany business congenial 
to those places. 

The same superiority will be assumed 
fcy the professedly idle as by the profeg* 



n-iiail. 11=^ .n "tie lo^unts it jnmae- 
nt:p.t am : ;ieaii?ir'\ -rit- -nan who docs 
\cr vni-m:/ v.-r'^iUL) iitr • ititv )f die aiace, 
v.ii ji- ti.: •■'ir.it'*'! I 'iiDfr-mumerarv bv his 
•«iTar::-i. .11 .'aiLj uid :an:i-osime5 Ihaye 
ih rp-iiunt:.- itriira nv-f-n" jailed a Loun- 
rf-r. L-j ill -!iaui;'r Ji' u :oiirt5 of law. 

Ajroiui, or I vab nnrvailcfi on hr a 
:neiiti "ti icvunuaii^' iim rbr some time 
)ii lu n^v-ii, I vas aot just called a 
LiunL^'-r. lit: F'^TiicL dud Italian tm- 
nac':-. n.r :i.*s»:=-inu: on rxactiy 5vno- 
.r-:Tirji.. *:»:rm. unL vj.^^ie 'viiicii approach 
.if:ar'!>.r. :.. - .ir.r ":r:!i:!i: rrspectnil enouirh 
^.i^ ;»: i..i:r:«:f: :.. 1 -itriiijer. Rith natioos 
:r;(it:Kf: i.'j? .'lie w.:;: ^i> much activitv, and 
r.rjnr..-: v ; ^.o ''i'^ nr^riiin x. and to sav nothine, 
'A^ith -o rr;uclL i^iter':^:^-t in rheir looks, and 
■'.0 much movfriri^rrit: in their jrestnres, that 
\t. i.i no wondfLT tlio vvord should not find 
:i [>l.i//: in tlif;ir vocabulary; but they too 
marked somo tracffS of my character; 
t!ioij;di, as is their custom, they tacked a 
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compliment to their draught of it. " J/on- 

sieuVy' said the Abbe , at a petit sou- 

per of Madame de V — = 's, at Paris, 

** Monsieur est quelquefois Riveury mais 
toujour s iiiteressanty toujour s aimable /" 

On all those occasions, however, I was 
not quite so idle as those around me ima- 
gined. Like Alfred in the Danish camp, 
I harped for them, but observed for my- 
self; and like him too, enjoyed my obser-p 
vation the more that it was secret and 
unsuspected. If this resemblance should 
convey some idea of treachery, of advan- 
tage over those with whom I associated, 
let it be known, at least, that in the use 
of it I was perfectly inoffensive. The 
Lounger is one of the best-natured cha- 
racters in the world, even in the sense in 
which I allow the term to apply to my- 
self. *Tis the player who frets, and scolds, 
and is angry : the looker-on sees more er- 
rors in the play ; but he applies them on- 
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\y to the theory of the game^ and tlunb 
but little of the party who commits them. 
As a Lounger, I had from my eailiest 
age been fond of books, and sometimes 
ventured to write when I was tired of 
reading. A lounger of the sort I could 
wish to be thought, is one who, even 
amidst a certain intercourse with man- 
kind, preserves a constant intimacy with 
himself; it is not therefore to be wonder- 
ed at, if he should sometimes, if I may be 
allowed the expression, correspond with 
himself, and write down, if he can write 
at all, what he wishes this favourite com- 
panion more particularly to remark. Ex- 
actly of this sort are the notes and memo- 
randums I have sometimes been tempted 
to make : transcripts of what I have felt 
or thought, or little records of what I have 
heard or read, set down without any other 
arrangement than what the disposition of 
the time might prompt. These little pa- 
pers formed a kind of new society, which 
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I could command at any time, without 
stirring from my fire-side. It was, of all 
sorts of company, the most fitted for a 
Lounger ; company in which he could be 
unacconmiodating without ofiehce, and 
inattentive without incivility. 

The idea of giving those trifles to the 
world in the form of periodical essays, is 
an effort beyond the usual force of my 
character. Unknown, however, as a man, 
and new as an author, the Lounger risks 
but little either in censure or in praise. 
There is a censure, indeed, and a suf- 
frage, which no man can escape, to which 
one of his disposition is peculiarly liable, 
I mean that of his own mind. He trusts 
his publication will be such as to risk no- 
thing on this ground ; it is the only pro- 
mise which he will venture on its behalf. 
It may be gay without wit, and grave 
without depth, when its author is dispo- 
ssd to gaiety or to thought : but while it 
endeavours to afford some little amuse- 
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ment by the one, or some little instruc- 
tion by the other^ it will^ at leasts be 
harmless in both. 
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No. 2. Saturday, February 12, 1785. 

1 HE precepts of the moralist and philo- 
sopher are generally directed to guide their 
disciples in the great and important con- 
cerns of life, to incite to the practice of 
cardinal virtues, and to deter from the 
commission of enormous crimes : The 
advices of wisdom and experience point 
out the road to success and to honour in 
stations of public consequence, or in nice 
and important circumstances of private 
duty. 

In the earlier periods of society, a very 
simple code of morality and of rectitude 
was all that was necessary. To controul 
the violence of the stronger passions, to 
prescribe the rules of distributive justice, 
and to inculcate the duties of active hu- 
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inanity, was the proper and essential pro- 
vince of the instructor, as well as of die 
legislator. At first, indeed^ these tno 
characters would be nearly the same; 
legislation embracing all that was reqm- 
red of morality, and morality having no 
range beyond that of the laws. And even 
when man advanced to a certain point, 
where the doctrine of morals went beyond 
the legal rules of conduct j yet that woold 
contain incentives to the exertion only rf 
princii)al and leading virtues, in certain 
modes and situations, which the law could 
not foresee, and for which it could not 
provide. 

In a state of society so advanced as 
oui-s, (for it is needless to trouble my 
reader with the intermediate gradations,) 
every one will see the necessity of a nicer 
and more refined system of morality. The 
family of the social virtues, like the ge- 
nealogical tree of an extensive ancestry, 
spreads with the advancing cultivation of 
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mankind^ till it is branched out into a 
numerous list of collateral duties, many of 
ivhich it needs an acute discernment to 
trace up to their source ; and some acknow- 
ledge their connection, without being able 
to unravel their pedigree. 

The study of those lesser branches of 
duty and of excellence is called the science 
of manners ; but our language has no 
word to distinguish the teacher of it. As 
moralist is applied to the teacher of the 
more important obligations, so mannerist 
should have been the denomination of him 
who inculcates the lesser, had not that 
word been already appropriated to a very 
different meaning. 

But however the professors of the art 
may be distinguished, its importance will 
not be denied. It is seldom that in more 
essential points of duty men of a certain 
class are deficient. In most particulars, 
the obligations of morality are aided by 
the ties of honour, and the fear of punish* 
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ment enforced by the dread of shame. 
But in the smaller offices of social life» 
men may be wanting in their duty, with- 
out incurring either punishment or oblo- 
quy. The decalogue (if the phrase maj 
be allowed) of manners, the laws of civili- 
ty, of gentleness, of taste, and of feeling, 
are not precisely set down, and cannot 
easily be punished in the breach, or re- 
warded in the observance : And yet their 
obsenance forms, amidst the refinement 
of modem society, an important part of 
our own happiness and of that regard we 
owe to the happiness of others. To prac- 
tise them is somewhat difficult ; to teach 
them is still more so : Yet it is an lurt 
which, though difficult, does not always 
obtain the honours of difficulty. The 
pictures which it exhibits must be drawn 
in those middle tints which it requires a 
nice pencil to hit; and yet, when attained, 
they acquire but a small portion of that 
applause which stronger colouring and 
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deeper shades are calculated to procure. 
It is not easy to define that right which 
our neighbour possesses to general com- 
placency, or to little attentions; nor to 
mark with precision that injury we do, 
those wounds we inflict, by a contrary 
behaviour ; and yet the favour in the first, 
and the wrong in the latter case, is often 
as strongly felt as in the serious exertions 
of kindness or malevolence. I have known 
a fnend acquired for life by a trifling 
civility in a crowded theatre ; and a last- 
ing enmity created by a boisterous laugh, 
or a mutilated bow. 

Amidst weighty business indeed, and 
momentous concerns, such things do not 
easily find place. But the number of 
those who are within their reach more 
than compensates for the consequence of 
the few who are beyond it. It is but a 
very small proportion of men who can 
move in the sphere of government, or 
of greatness ; but scarce any body is ex- 
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of custom is not always that of right; and 
^ it is the privilege of such a work, as well 
^ as one of its chief uses, to attack the en- 
1* trenchments of fashion, whenever she is 
if at war with modesty or virtue. 
^ Of this study of manners, the Lounger 
^ had early discovered the use and the ne- 
'' cessity. He, who seldom quits the walk 
^ of a particular science or occupation, has 
^ a determined object in his view, the pur- 
suit of which leaves little time for scatter- 
f ing attentions around him, and always af* 
^ £>rds some apology for the neglect of them . 
^ But for such neglect, the man of no pro- 
fession cannot so easily be excused, who 
has neither the hurry of business to occu- 
py his time, nor its embarrassments to 
distract his thought. It is not, however, ' 
by the etiquette of a court, or the cere- 
monial of a drawing-room, that this vir- 
tue is to be regulated. Genuine excel- 
lence here, as every where else, springs 
fix)m nature, and is to be cultivated only. 
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not creatctl, by artificial instruction. Th^ 
is more complacency in the negligence of 
2omc men, than in what is called the good 
breedinc: of others; and the little absences 
of the heart are often more interesting and 
engaging than the punctilious attention 
of a thousand professed sacrificers to the 
graces. 

Idleness, or that species of little occu- 
pations which is attached to no particu- 
lar business or profession, is a state more 
difficult to support than is generally ima- 
gined. Even the perfect idler, like some 
other hannless and insignificant animals 
whom naturalists are acquainted with, 
though lie can live on air, cannot subsist 
in vacuo : And the idler of a higher sort 
needs perhaps more ideas, more store of 
mind about him, than would go to the 
furnishing of twenty brains of mere plod- 
dins: nien of business. 

The Lounger feels for the family of the 
idle in all its branches, however distant 

7 
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their relation to that of which he owns 
himself descended. To them, therefore, 
his lucubrations will in a particular man- 
ner be adapted. To those in whom the 
want of active employment has not relax- 
ed the power of thought, they may afford 
some opportunity for speculation^ and 
even to that prodigal of mind as well as 
time, who has forgotten how to think, 
the few moments required for the perusal 
of them, will be, at least, a small portion 
of life harmlessly spent, and, it may be, 
saved from less innocent employments.. 
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Xo. -k Sattedat, Ttbrwary «6, 1785. 
Ltmiator tampans aoL- Jcrmio. 

• Ct£T tbee a place, for I must be idle, 
says Haml'.^t to Horatio at the play. 1 
is otten <o with me at public places: 
oni :ii.'re em; lovetl iu attendiog to tfa 
5pt:CtactM-s* than to the entertainment; 
pi-Oi. tice v\ hich, in the present state < 
504ue of our entertainments, I freqaentl 
ami it*"y fouvenit^nt. In me, howevei 
:c :s dii indolent, quiet sort of indulgence 
miic^* n \i atfoals some amusemeut t 
a\v>*{r'. do^:s not disturb that of any othc 
bvx:v, 

A: an assj^mMy at which I happens 
:.' V r^v>^: t a tV« nights ago, my notia 
^is ;v\ ul.irly aitraclcd by a gentleman 
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with what is called a fresh look for his age^ 
^dressed in a claret-coloured coat, with gold 
buttons, of a cut not altogether modem, 
an embroidered waistcoat with very large 
flaps, a major wig, long ruffles nicely plait- 
ed, (that looked, however, as if the fashion 
had come to them, rather than that they 
had been made for the fashion ;) his white 
silk stockings ornamented with figured 
docksj and his shoes with high insteps, 
buckled with small round gold buckles. 
Hi^ sword, with a silver hilt somewhat 
tarnished, I might have thought only an 
article of his dress, had not a cockade in 
his hat marked him for a military man. 
It was some time before I was able to 
jGmd out who he was, till at last my friend 
Mr S informed me he was a very 

worthy relation of his, who had not been 
in town above twice these forty years; 
that an accidental piece of business had 
lately brought him from his house in the 
country, and he had been prevailed on to 
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bachelor, with somewhat of misanthropy, 
and a great deal of good nature about 
him. If you please I will introduce you 
to him ;-— ^Colonel Caustic, this is a very 
particular friend of mine, who solicits the 
honour of being known to you.'* The 
colonel kissed me on both cheeks; and 
seeming to take a liking to my face, we 
appeared mutually disposed to be very 
soon acquainted. 

Our conversation naturally began on 
the assembly, which I observed to be a 
full one. " Why, yes," said the colonel, 
** here is crowd enough, and to spare; 
and yet your ladies seem to have been at 
a loss for partners. I suppose the great- 
est part of the men, or rather boys, whom 
I see now standing up to dance, have 
been brought in to make up a set, as 
people in the country sometimes fill up 
the places in a dance with chairs, to help 
them to go through the figure. But as I 
came too late for the minuets, I presunpie 




■ hwe Dotqnila 
rgracei 

bMcfc to ihc liK." - Wliy, jrea, ihete ■ 
J B HwU h mg W snriCT. of aknost mdai- 
aba^, w hB faer." " Yes. metaacbofr 
mi y ii f iiini i h r>" aU ^ " as Maslec 
I m Ike phy hw it." « Wfcjr, 
. Str> — now that I faanre 
Bftar nc J Urn doter.-^viih that roll d 
itmdtvntmf aboet his neck, his square- 
CO* striped rest, bts Isr^ nti'tml buttODSr 
hhI nankcvn breeches, — Why, Sr, "^ 8 
3tabfe*bogr out of place I" 

" Prar, who are those gentlcmeni" 
said Colooe! Caustic, " wlio have ranged 
themselves in a sort of phalanx at the 
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other end of the room, and seem, like the 
devil in Milton, to carry stern defiance on 
their brow?" — " I have not the honour 
of their acquaintance," I replied; " but 
some of them, I presume, from the cock- 
ades in their hats" — " You do not say 
so,'* interrupted the colonel. " Is that 
the military air of the present day ? Bui 
you must be mistaken ; they cannot be 
real soldiers: Militia, or train-band sub- 
alterns, believe me, who, having neither 
seen service nor good company, contrive 
to look fierce, in order to avoid looking 
sheepish. I remember indeed of old,- 
some of our boys used to put on that 
fiierce air in coffee-houses and taverns; 
but they could never dream of wearing it 
before the ladies." — " I think, however,*' 

said MrS smiling, ** the ladies don't 

seem much afraid of them." — *^ Why, 
your ladies," answered the colonel, ** to 
say truth, have learned to look people in 
the face. During the little while I have 
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been in town, I liave met with some in 
my walks, in great-coats, riding hats, 
and rattans, wliom I could not shew an 
eye to : But I am newly come from the 
country; I shall keep a better counts 
nance by-and-by." 

At that moment a lady and her party, 
for whose appearance the dancers wei« 
waiting, were just entering the room, and 
seemed in a great hurry to get forward. 
Their progress, however, was a good deal 
impeded by a tall stout young man, who 
had taken his station just at the threshold, 
and leaning his back against one of the 
door-posts, with his right foot placed firm 
on the end of a bench, was picking his 
teeth with a perfect nonchalance to every 
thing around him. I saw the colonel 
fasten a very angry look on him, and 
move his hand with a sort of involuntary 
motion towards my cane. The ladies 
had now got through the defile, and 
we stood back to make way for them, 
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^' Was there ever such a brute?'* said 
CJolonel Caustic. The young gentleman 
stalked up to the place where we were 
standing, put up his glass to his eye, 
looked hard at the colonel, and then — 
put it down ^»gain. The colonel took 
snuff, 

" Our sex,*' said I, *' colonel, is not 
perhaps improved in its public appear- 
ance ; but I think you will own the other 
is not less beautiful than it was.*' He 
cast his eye round for a few minutes before 
he answered me. " Why, yes," said he, 
" Sir, here are many pretty, very pretty 
girls. That young lady in blue is a very 
pretty girl. I remember her grandmother 
2it the same age ; she was a fine woman.'* 
— " But the one next her, with the fan- 
ciful cap, and the panache of red and 
white feathers, with that elegant form, 
that striking figure, is not she a fine wo- 
man ?"— T-" Why, no. Sir, not quite a fine 
WPinan; not quite such a woman as a 
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man," (rnisirtfr his chest as he pronoa 
coti llic u onl man, oni) preising Htc jjoil 
of lii^ tlia*L'uncu»ployciJ finf^n geiitl/l 
liift iKTMtrn,) " as a man wuuld be p(V 
to Mako liie life for." 

" Biit in short. Sir," GonHnued be, 
" I siM-ak to you because yoii l(H»k l! 
onr thui vun umltTsiunH mr,—- There; 
nothing about a woman's ]>crBOn nutd 
(were she fomifd like tiie Venus de M 
dici!i,) thai L'an constitute a Ant? woma 
There is something in the look, the tHi 
uer, the voice, attd <itiU more the Htlimt 
of such a one na I mean, lliat has no CO 
nerlton with any thintr material ; at lei 
no more (liaii just lo make one think sal^ 
a soul is lodged as it deserves. — In sholti 
Sir, a 6ne woman, — I could have shei^ 
you some examples formerly 
however, no disparagement to the yoi 
ladies here; none, upon my honour; thq 
are as well made, and if not better dre* 
sed, at least more dressed than their 



; dressed than their p^ 
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decessors ; and their complexions I think 
are better. But I am an old fellow, and 
apt to talk foolishly." 

" I suspect. Caustic," said my friend 

Mr S , " you and I are not quite 

competent judges of this matter. Were 
the partners of our dancing days to make 
their appearance here, with their hum- 
ble foretops, and brown mipowdered ring- 
lets,"—" Why, what then, Mr S ?" 

— " Why, I think trhose high heads would 
overtop them a little, that's all." " Why, 
as for the panache y^ replied the colonel, 
'^ I have no objection to the ornament 
itself; there is something in the waving 
movement of it that is graceful, and not 
undignified; but in every sort of dress 
there is a certain character, a certain 
relation which it holds to the wearer. 
Yonder now, you'll forgive me, Sir, (turn- 
ing to me,) yonder is a set of girls, I 
suppose, from their looks and their gig- 
gling, but a few weeks from the nursery^ 



r:.:- : j;^! :^; o>^ 
o- V •r:^~. ■;.;' li^r. 

w;.-:i- xO:reT>Cie: to 
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he was stopped by the noise of a hun- 
dred tongues, which approached hke a 
gathering storm from the card-room. 
*Twas my Lady Rumpus, with a crowd 
of women and a mob of men in her suite. 
They were people of too much conse- 
quence to have any of that deference for 
society which the colonel talked of. My 

nerves, and those of my friend S , 

though not remarkably weak, could barely 
stand their approach ; but Colonel Caus- 
tic's were quite overpowered. — We ac- 
companied him in his retreat out of the 
dancing-room ; and after drinking a dish 
of tea, by way of sedative, as the phy- 
sicians phrase it, he called for his chair, 
and went home. 

While we were sitting in the tea-room, 

Mr S undertook the apology of my 

Lady Rumpus and her followers. " We 
must make allowance," said he, " for the 
fashion of the times. In these days, pre- 
cision of manners is exploded, and ease is 
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ihcinode." — " Ense!" soid theCoN 
wiping hifl forehead. " Why, in yi 

days," said Mr S , " and I may 

iu miuc too, for I believe there is 
much betwixt us, were there not so 
times fantastic modes, which peoplt 
rank had brought into u^-, and vfb 
were coUt-d goiitit>l because such pi 
practised tlietn, though the word n 
not juflt apply to tlieoa in the abstnicti 

*' 1 imdepHtand yo», S ," said the! 

lone!, " tiien: were sueli things ; e 
regiUarittcs that broke out now and thl 
There were mad-caps of both sexes, t| 
would verUure on strange things; but t 
were in a style somewhat above the 
naille: ridiculous enough, 1 grant yt 
but not perfectly absurd : coarse, it inif 
be, but not doivni'iglit vulgar, la 
ages, 1 fiupposp, people of condition 
sometimes entrench tliemselves behi 
their titles or their high birth, and coi 
mitted oftences against what lesser fo 
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lid call decoram, and yet were allow- 
to be well-bred all the while; were 
letimes a little gross, and called it wit- 

and a little rude, and called it rail- 
• : but 'twas false coinage, and never 
jed long. Indeed, I have generally re- 
cked, that people did so only because 
Y could not do better ; 'tis like plead- 

privilege for a debt which a man's 
I funds do not enable him to pay. A 
It man may perhaps be well-bred in a 
jner which little people do not under- 
id 5 but, trust me, he is a greater man 
> is well-bred in a manner that every 
y understands/' 



A jiv n>:«rQii3:r? ^o I iras affreeabl 

SLrprssed '■-.iT: a reTv earfy call firom m 
Drw ly-2»£Kji::T^ frieiMl Cdon^ Caustic 
*• Ti^ en a loc^isli piece of business, 
said he, " I eive ron the tronUe of thi 
lisit. You mu5t know I had an appoint 

TTiCuX V ith vour IrieiKi S— to so to th 

play this evening, which a particular ai 
fair that has come across him will pre 
vt-nt his kct-pin^T; and as a man> afte 
making such an arrangement, feels i 
irksome to be disappointed ^at least it i 
so with an old metliodical fellow like me, 
I have taken the liberty of calling, to asl 
if you will supply his place : I might hav( 
had one or two other conductors; but i 
is only with certain people I choose to g< 
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to such places. Seeing a play, or indeed 
any thing else, won't do at my time of 
life, either alone, or in company not quite 
to one's mind. 'Tis like drinking a bottle 
of claret : the liquor is something ; but 
nine-tenths of the bargain are in the com- 
panion with whom one drinks it." As 
he spoke this, he gave me his hand with 
such an air of cordiality— methought we 
had been acquainted these forty years ; — 
I took it with equal warmth, and assured 
him, tnily, it would giv.e me infinite plea- 
sure to attend him. 

When we went to the theatre in the 
evening, and while I was reading the box- 
list, to determine where we should endea- 
vour to find a place, a lady of the Colonel's 
acquaintance, happening to come in, beg- 
ged our acceptance of places in her box. 
We entered accordingly ; and I placed my 
old friend in a situation where I thought 
he could most conveniently command ^ 

VOL. V. I 
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vi:»» Hxt « lie conpanj and <rf the 
suy»f nf b&. sever been in our present 
luiMf Sisef, jcid aDomedy that, in size 
anc rnr^taafK*, h exceeded the dd <»^ 
ttroLrl ii* ^M^ DOC grant so much as 
ite iBfr smL I oemanded on that score. 
* : ioj^v," siD£ W« « Ton are in the 
nrn: uv: ooe dan*t ensilF get rid of 
ii'v: iinii:r»9si:ffis : I can*t make voo con- 
<-^: f vha: £ jiMT wms to me some fifty 
y:\a'^ p^r*. viiJi miai feelings I heaid the 
li^^: ir)i>;i: rif^b. nor how mj heart beat 
% h; r : rrjis?d " — •=• ^Hir, it is Teiy troe, 
0*"»»:in;'». " sajc lie ladr, ** one can't re- 

:uir. iikisf ieii'lnx!? aluavs." .«« It is 

s/uivciiinc/' ^^^M I. ** to have had them 

OTvv ' '• ^"liv, if I mar jndge finom 

:hf lirrk I h«vo 5Jeea/' replied the Cokmd, 
'* x\Mr x'oosnc tolk^ hare no time for them 
TVfci»'45-rtiri'5^; ihcarpleasones begin so earijr, 

sryf. ^<^mc :fO :hx4c/* " Tis the wajr 

to miikT thf :«A.^ ot thcv time." — " Par- 
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don me, madam/' said he, " I don't think 
so : 'tis like the difference between your 
hot-house asparagus and my garden ones; 
the last have their green and their white ; 
but the first is tasteless from the very top." 
The lady had not time to study the allu- 
sion; for her company began to come 
into the box, and continued coming in 
during all the first act of the comedy. 
On one side of Colonel Caustic sat a 
lady with a Lunardi hat ; before him 
was placed one with a feathered head- 
dress. Lunardi and the feathers talked 
and nodded to one another about an ap- 
pointment at a milliner's next morning. 
I sat quite behind, as is my custom, and 
betook myself to meditation. The Colo^ 
nel was not quite so patient : he tried to 
see the stage, and got a flying vizzy now 
and then ; but in the last attempt, he got 
such a whisk from Miss Feathers on one 
cheek, and such a poke from the wires 
of Miss Lunardi on t'other^ that he was 
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fam to rire up the matter of aeeiDg> 
«£ to iK^ng. h was out of the qoestioD. 
"^ I hope , Colond, yoo have been wdl 
cnU-ruiDed/* said the inistivss of the box, 
at the end <^ the jk:!. ^ Wonderfiillj 

well/' said the ColondL *^ That La 

Nf a>h is a moDsmxis (xxnical &Ik>w !"— 
** Oh ! as to that, madam, I know ao- 
thin;; of the matter: in ycmr ladyship's 
box one is quite indepeiide&t of the {day- 

ors.'' He made a sign to waez lopesh 

<Hi th(' Ihix door, and stood waiting for 
his roniing with roe. " Wh«« are you 
rtnnvi, Colonel ?" said the ladj, as he 
Nh'P|KHl o\( r the last bench. ** To the 
pl.«\ . in;i«lrtni/' said he, bowing, andshut- 

1\m ihni purjK>se we went to the pit, 
vb»MN\ iht>nifh it was pretty much crowd- 
,nI. >\r iTi^t onrs<Mves seated in a very 
,sM^r.i^\^l \^\m\\ There is something in 
%\x!,v.>,: iX-^uv^u's Kn^k and appearance, 
*s' ...* , h n*M l^l^ Uic form only but the 
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sentiment of good breeding, that it is not 
easy to resist shewing him any civility in 
one's power. While we stood near the 
door, a party in the middle of one of the 
rows beckoned to us, and let us know, 
that we might find room by them ; and 
the colonel, not without many scruples 
bf complaisance, at last accepted the in- 
vitation. 

We had not long been in possession of 
our place before the second act began. 
We had now an opportunity of hearing 
the play; as, though the conversation in 
the box we had left, which by this time 
was reinforced by several new performers, 
was about as loud as that of the players, 
we were nearer to the talkers in front, 
ithan to those behind us. When the act 
ivas over, I repeated Lady 's inter- 
rogatory as to the colonel's entertain- 
ment. " I begin," said he, putting his 
snuff-box to his nose, ** to find the inat- 
tention of my fprmer box-fellows pot 



**«J ft;. /T "-en, 
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,a great run at Dniry Lane." — " Why, 
goitlemen/' said he, ^* I have no doubt 
irf the comedy being sn excellent come- 
dy, since you tell me so ; and to be sure 
those gentlemen and ladies who make up 
.the dramatis persona of it, say a num- 
ber of good things, some of them not the 
worse for having been said last century 
by Joe Miller; but I am often at a loss 
to know what they would be at, and wish 
Jfer a Jittfe of my old friend Bayes's insi- 
nuation: to direct me.*^— " You mean, Sir, 
that the plot is involved/' — "Pardon me, 
JSr> ftotatall; *tis a perfectly dear plot, 
f as'ol^^ar as the sun in the cucumber,' as 
JVnthonio in Venice Preserved says. The 
hero and heroine are to be married^ and 
tttj^y are at a loss how to get it put oflF till 
Ihe fifth act." — ^^You will see. Sir, how 
the last scene will wind it up."—" Oh I 
I have no doubt. Sir, that it will end at 
the dropping of the curtain." 

Before the dropping of the curtain. 



fc 



riDwerPT. r worn oor &a^ ta ao^ t» 

that vmciinij ip if the pikic w&ic& m 

pmmiriefi is. Bt^nvesL gendennat caimo^ 

.nto rhe liouse inm dmms^ pstzes, aoi 

laaiea OTimr mz -ii it to evsann^ ones, tiie 

disorder la the boxes^ and the «ffi;»; to 

.>rrier .n the pit, the biiaiie» €if tJbe co- 

mefiy '^aa rather sopposeii thna^ toBaw- 

etlj :uui the actors thsnadbres aecised 

inclined to sior it a litde, btazi^ too wefl 

bred not to perceive, that tfa^y intermpt- 

^l tile arrangement of some o£ the ^en- 

teeletit part ot' their audience. 

When the cnrtain was down^ I saw 
Colonel Caustic throw his eye roand the 
hoiL-iC with a look which I knew had no- 
tliiriff to do with the comedy. After a 
nilfMcj: of two or three minutes, in which 
I flid not choose to interrupt him, ** A- 
rnidst the various calculations of lives," 
Maid he, ** is there any table for the life 
of ;i beauty?'* — '^ I believe not/' said I, 
^{ruilirlL;; '^ there is a fragility in that. 
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ivhich neither Price nor Maseres ever 
thought of applying figures to." — ** 'Tis 
-a sort of mortality/' continued the colonel, 
-** which, at such a time as this, at the 
ending of some public entertainment, I 
"have often thought on with a very melan- 
choly feeling. An old bachelor, like me, 
who has no girls of his own, except he 
is a very peevish fellow, which I hope I 
am not, looks on every one of these young 
creatures in some measure as a daughter; 
and when I think how many children of 
that sort I have lost, — for there are a 
thousand ways of a beauty^s dying, — it 
almost brings tears into my eyes. Then 
they are so spoiled while they do live. 
Here I am as splenetic as before I was 
melancholy. Those flower-beds we see, 
so fair to look on,-*— what useless weeds 
are suffered to grow up with them !" — 
*' I do not think. Colonel, that the mere 
flower part is left uncultivated/' — *^ Why, 
even as to that, 'tis artificially forced be- 
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No. 6. Saturday, March 12, 1785. 

A FEW mornings ago I was agreeably 
surprised with a very early call from my 
newly-acquired friend Cdionel Caustic. 
*' *Tis on a foolish piece of business,*' 
said he, ** I give you the trouble of this 
visit. You must know I had an appoint- 
ment with your friend S— — to go to the 
play this evening, which a particular af- 
fair that has come across him will pre- 
vent his keeping; and as a man, after 
making such an arrangement, feels it 
irksome to be disappointed (at least it is 
so with an old methodical fellow like me,) 
I have taken the liberty of calling, to ask 
if you will supply his place : I might have 
had one or two other conductors ; but it 
is only with certain people I choose to go 
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to such places. Seeing a play, or indeed 
any thing else, won't do at my time of 
life, either alone, or in company not quite 
to one's mind. 'Tis like drinking a bottle 
of claret : the liquor is something ; but 
nine-tenths of the bargain are in the com- 
panion with whom one drinks it." As 
he spoke this, he gave me his hand with 
such an air of cordiality — methought we 
had been acquainted these forty years ; — 
I took it with equal warmth, and assured 
him, tnily, it would giv.e me infinite plea- 
sure to attend him. 

When we went to the theatre in the 
evening, and while I was reading the box- 
list, to determine where we should endea- 
vour to find a place, a lady of the Colonel's 
acquaintance, happening to come in, beg- 
ged our acceptance of places in her box. 
We entered accordingly ; and I placed my 
old friend in a situation where I thought 
he could most conveniently command s^ 

VOL. V. I 
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view both of the companj and of the 
stage. He had never been in our present 
house before, and allowed, that, in size 
and convenience, it exceeded the old one, 
though he would not grant so much as 
the lady and I demanded on that score. 
" I know," said he, " you are in the 
right; but one don't easily get rid of 
first impressions : I can't make you con- 
ceive what a play was to me some fifty 
years ago, with what feelings I heard the 
last music begin, nor how my heart beat 
when it ceased." — " Why, it is very true. 
Colonel," said the lady, " one can't re- 
tain those feelings always." *« It is 

something," said I, ** to have had them 

once." " Why, if I may judge firom 

the little I have seen," replied the Colond, 
" your young folks have no time for th^n 
now-a-days; their pleasures begin so early, 

and come so thick." " 'Tis the way 

to make the ruost of their time." — " Par* 
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don me, madam," said he, " I don't think 
so : 'tis hke the difference between your 
hot-house asparagus and my garden ones; 
the last have their green and their white ; 
but the first is tasteless from the very top." 
The lady had not time to study the allu- 
sion; for her company began to come 
into the box, and continued coming in 
during all the first act of the comedy. 
On one side of Colonel Caustic sat a 
lady with a Lunardi hat ; before him 
was placed one with a feathered head- 
dress. Lunardi and the feathers talked 
and nodded to one another about an ap- 
pointment at a milliner's next morning. 
I sat quite behind, as is my custom, and 
betook myself to meditation. The Colo^ 
nel was not quite so patient : he tried to 
see the stage, and got a flying vizzy now 
and then ; but in the last attempt, he got 
such a whisk from Miss Feathers on one 
cheek, and such a poke from the wires 
of Miss Lunardi on t'other^ that he was 
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sentiment of good breeding, that it is not 
easy to resist shewing him any civility in 
one's power. ! While we stood near the 
4oor, a party in the middle of one of the 
rows, beckoned to us, and let us know, 
that we might find room by them ; and 
the colonel, not without many scruples 
bf complaisance, at last accepted the in*^ 
vitation. 

* . We had not long been in possession of 
gar place before the second act began. 
We had now an opportunity of hearing 
the play; as, though the conversation in 
the box we had left, which by this time 
was reinforced by several new performers, 
was about as loud as that of the players, 
we were nearer to the talkers in front, 
jthan to those behind us. When the adt 
>vas over, I repeated Lady *s inter- 
rogatory as to the colonel's entertain- 
ment. ^* I begin," said he, putting his 
snufF-box to his nose, ** to find the inat- 
tention of my fQrmer box-fellows pot 
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iL - ic tinf wmmbet of your players, 
<K I jkh jc i^ rrnmher of the andioice.'' 
— * M.-bS vc Ae new performers are 
gacs> ir?K ibe E^tisii and Irish stages." 
-i^*^ FroB i^ avkwaid dfiiisKHi c^them, 
I rc^-^^nrv^"— ^ Yoq are a severe critic> 
St. " rerbf*i ibe officer; " but the house 
2ifc^ hf^-a Jt^ nili a? yoa see it every nigbt 
ries; tiir-e 'ff^fcsw'* — ** I can easily be- 
.:.*i^^ ::/" said the colonel. 

A> tbe p^ay went on, the colond was 
jt^^xi hL> opinion of it by this gentleman^ 
;iSBd oce or two more of his neighbonrs. 
11^ w;fc> shy of venturing his judgment on 
ia<" p:ecx? ; they were kind enough to di-» 
rw : hiui how to form one. ** This is a 
wn- uuouritc comedy. Sir, and has had 
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a gresA run at Dniry Lane." — " Why, 
gentlemen," said he, " I have no doubt 
o£ the comedy being an excellent come* 
dy, since you tell me so ; and to be sure 
those gentlemen and ladies who make up 
the dramutis persona of it, say a num- 
ber of good things, some of them not the 
worse for having been said last century 
by Joe Miller ; but I am often at a loss 
to know what they would be at, and wish 
fi)r a little of my old friend Bayes's insi- 
nuation: to direct me."—" You mean, Sir, 
that the plot is involved." — "Pardon me. 
Sir, not at all; 'tis a perfectly clear plot, 
^ as clear as the sun in the cucumber,' as 
Anthonio in Venice Preserved says. The 
hero and heroine are to be married^ and 
they are at a loss how to get it put off till 
the fifth act." — "You will see. Sir, how 
the last scene will wind it up." — " Oh I 
I have no doubt. Sir, that it will end at 
the dropping of the curtain." 

Before tbe dropping of the curtain^ 
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.'.-;.^' 12 HI: iis:^ :iiif itcsmee of the co- 
xnu^ v;:ife^ Tscnsr smooaeid than follow- 
.•^i MM :at: aLiaxii:^ xiisiiseires seemed 
i2CLUik«< XT snr i: & jcik, beii^ too well 
JT^t j^t xr T^tvsii^n?- ^3iB they intermpt- 
^•* lit iT-^ia^trn^rc -:c ^xne of the gen- 

"* itu uit raruiit wTfci down^ I saw 
Cv.ut:* v^i^^cc ^Lr;^ ii? eve round the 
Ku2< \ ill i .♦-vk ■*!:*.oi I knew had no- 
'.iiiii.: X* sv •♦:"^ :ct: oocEfcedr. After a 
>iii.'jcv ,£ v-^c cr ;crte rainutes, in which 
I u\i ucc chocjk:' to inremipt him, ** A- 
.iii\i>i; tat.^ >3rioc5 cuiculations of lives," 
>a.d iK% "^ 15 there anv table for the life 
o£ J. bi."dutv :** — •• I believe not," said I, 
>!iiU:i!^ ; •" there is a fragility in that. 
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which neither Price nor Maseres ever 
thought of applying figures to." — " *Tis 
'.a sort of mortality/' continued the colonel, 
>' which, at such a time as this, at the 
ending of some public entertainment, I 
have often thought on with a very melan- 
choly feeling. An old bachelor, like me, 
who has no girls of his own, except he 
>is a very peevish fellow, which I hope I 
•am not, looks on every one of these young 
creatures in some measure as a daughter; 
and when I think how many children of 
that sort I have lost, — for there are a 
.thousand ways of a beauty's dying,— it 
almost brings tears into my eyes. Then 
they are so spoiled while they do live. 
Here I am as splenetic as before I was 
mdancholy. Those flower-beds we see, 
so fair to look on,~what useless weeds 
are suffered to grow up with them!" — 
*' I do not think. Colonel, that the mere 
flower part is left uncultivated." — '* Why, 
even as to that, 'tis artificially forced be^ 
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mere co&idf- ! — -if we ^ m fiitie iacfba, 

dum a beBOtT ; v^br we icgwl tiie sex 
as that gentfe hta kresisdile pomer tint 
should mould ifae inorid to a finer fbnn; 
that should teac^ b c ugijit y to wisdoOi 
to virtue grace, hunuBHtTtOTaloor; iriiea 
we look on them in less eminent^ but not 
less useful points c^ Tieir, as those diipe' 
nates, those housdiold ddties, finom wIkmd 
man is to find comfort and protectioBi 
who are to smooth the ruggedness of his 
laliours, the irksomeness and cares of ba- 
hiwcHs ; who are to blunt the sting of his 
sorrows, and the bitterness of his disap* 
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pointments !«— You think me a fool for 
declaiming thus."— ^* No, upon my soul> 
don't I; I hope you think better of me 
than to suppose so." — " But I may come 
down from my declamation. Yonder are 
aset, fluttering in that box there,— young 
to be sure, but they will never be older, 
except in wrinkles. — I don't suppose they 
.hare an idea in their heads beyond the 
colour of a ribbon, the placing of a fea- 
ther, or the step of a cotillon ! — And yet 
they may get husbands."—" If it please 
God," said I. — " And be the mothers of 
the next generation." — " 'Tis to be ho- 
ped." — " Well, well, old Caustic will be 
in his grave by that time !" 

There was what Shakespeare calls ^* a 
humorous sadness" in the thought, at 
which I did not well know whether to 
^mile or be sorrowful ; but, on the whole, 
it was one I did not chuse to press too 
close on. I feel that I begin to love this 
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<M man exceedingly j and, haying ac- 
qoired him late, I hope I shall not lose 
him soon. 



^M 
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No. 8. Saturday, March 26, 1785. 



TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOUNGER, 

Edinburgh, March 2. 

I AM greatly pleased, Mr Lounger, 
with your account of yourself, and your 
innocent and useful manner of sliding 
through the bustle of life. I sincerely 
wish that many of my friends and visitors 
would follow your example, and learn to 
be idle, without disturbing those who are 
obliged, from their situation, to be busy. 
I suffer daily so much from the intrusion 

♦ The last part of this paper only was written by 
me; the letter signed Mary Careful was sent by a 
correspondent, whom I had reason to believe a fe^ 
male one, bnt could never, with any certainty, dis-^ 
cover who she was. H. M. 
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of a set of female Loungers^ (forgive me 
for using your title^) that it has prompt- 
ed me to address myself to you, in hopes 
that you will, in some of your future es- 
says, teach my unfortunately idle friends 
how to employ their tedious forenoons, 
without obliging me to be as idle as them- 
selves. But to make you. Sir, fully sen- 
sible how much I suffer from ladies who 
cannot kill time at home, I must inform 
you, that I am the wife of a gentleman 
whose fortune has been made by a steady 
application to a branch of business, that 
obliges both him and me to be extremely 
attentive to those who employ him. A 
family of seven children makes it neces- 
sary for him still to continue in businessL 
Our sons are attending such branches of 
education as will fit them for the diffe- 
rent employments they have chosen. Our 
three daughters I am attempting to edu- 
cate under my own eye, as the present 
boarding-schools and governesses are much 

3 
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too expensive for people of our moderate 
fortune. I find so much pleasure in su-> 
perintending every part of my daughters* 
education^ that not an hour of the day is 
unemployed^ or can hang heavy on my 
hands : But alas^ Sir^ how cruelly teazing 
is it, when I am set down to hear my 
youngest girl read, with Eliza and Mary 
at their work seated by me, to be broke 
in upon by Miss Flounce, who comes to 
tell me how charmingly she has impro- 
ved upon Lady Chenille's new trimming, 
and assures me her bottle-green sattin 
was the sweetest and most admired dress 
at last a^embly. Then, without obser- 
ving that she interrupts me by her stay, 
she proceeds to give me an account of all 
the different dresses that she took hints 
from, to convince me how much her su- 
perior taste has improved upon that of 
her companions. When I am just ex- 
pecting the conclusion of her uninterest- 
ing narration, her cousin Miss Feathefrs 




nrioH into the nnm, 
happy to find w higuli . 
tell IB how Mn Ffenache had aJmoft 
Unted ftwmj on weang her new T^pi»/ 
fast, with a plnme of ftuhers in «^j|)|i' 
tugfaer taste than her <nirn. This ittm: 
duces a nnart di^Hite between theh^ki^ 
whether plain or Tigup leathers ' are th>. 
most d^ant and beoteing. Th^*st 
last mgne to refer tbor dispute to Miss 
Taste/, and leaTe me in haste to obtaiit 
her decisiiMi. 

I gladly resatne my pleasing task, M 
find that Elisa has miq>laced the colours 
ID shading a vi<Jet, andjtlary broke bu 
netxUe, by atteoding too much to die Ik- 
dies' coDTersation. I han^ periu^% got 
matters adjusted, and little Anne faiHiJtod 
half a page, when in totten Mn AmJiB. 
This lady, though always ncky is itill aUB 
to come abroad eveiy day, and wearies 
her acqu^tance with the detail <^ bar 
numberless complaints. A whole boor 
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IB lost to me by this new intrusion ; and 
thus a forenoon is spent without improve- 
ment either to my daughters or myself: 
And, I am sorry to say, few days pass in 
which I have not cause to regret, that 
there is no pleasure to be found for idlers 
at home. Were I a woman of quality, 
or perfectly independent, I might rid 
myself of these intruders, by being not 
at home ; but in my situation I dare not 
shut my doors, lest I should give offence 
to people who are able to hurt my hus- 
band's business. In this distressed situ- 
ation, I hdpe Mr Lounger will forgive 
me in offering a hint to him, which if he 
would dress out in his sensible persuasive 
manner, I think I should soon be freed 
from the fatigue of entertaining lounging 
ladies, and they would be much more 
suitably amused than in my working par- 
lour. My hint. Sir, is, that you would 
recommend a forenoon's conversation, or 
place of meeting, for ladies and gentle- 

YOL. V. K 



men who must be in any company rather 
than their own. There, I thinks if you 
would have the goodness to preside^ and 
direct them how to amuse each other till 
the time of dressing lor dinner, you would 
confer a high obligation on thein, and a 
still greater on those who, like me, suffer 
now from the heavy burden of their insi- 
pid company. You, my good Sir, who 
have lounged about to such good purpose 
as to be able to improve others, will, I 
hope, take your weaker brothers and sis- 
ters under your direction ; and if you will 
make Dunn's rooms a Lounging Hall in- 
stead of a chapel, I think I may venture 
to assure vou it will be better attended in 
the one character than in the other; and if 
your lectures can make the forenoons pass 
easily, and without the trouble of think- 
ing to those idlers, by drawing them to- 
gether under your direction, and freeing 
the more employed part of the world from 
their unwelcome intrusion, you will great- 
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\y oblige many of your readers, particu- 

larly your admirer, 

M. Careful. 



There is such an air of goodness in Mrs 
Careful's letter, and I consider her morn- 
ing's employment as of so very important 
a kind, that I would do much to afford 
her relief; but really that branch of our 
family of which she complains is so nu- 
merous, and so difficult to deal with, that 
I am afraid the attempts of any individual 
for their better regulation or disposal would 
be fruitless. With regard to our sex, some 
benevolent young gentlemen have already 
tried several projects similar to that sug- 
gested by Mrs Careful, but apparently 
without success. They set afoot a cock- 
pit to give play to our minds, and in the 
frost, a drag- hunt to give exercise to our 
bodies : but the only effect those pastimes 
produced, was to furnish additional sub- 
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jects for the idle to talk of, and to plague 
the busy with hearing them. 

The set of people of whom my corre- 
spondent complains, are a sort of vagrants, 
or sturdy beggars, whom, like others of 
the tribe, idleness sets afloat, to the dis- 
quiet of the industrious part of the com- 
munity, and whom it should be a matter 
of public police not to suffer to molest 
our houses. A short clause in the new 

• 

bill for the improvement of Edinburgh, 
might provide a work-house for those fa- 
shionable mumpers, who so importunate- 
ly solicit a share of our time and attention, 
and whom unluckily, as Mrs Careful ob- 
serves, those doors only can shut out whose 
owners would suffer least from their get- 
ting in. None but people of a certain 
rank can always prevent those unwelcome 
visitors from ** bestowing (as Dogberry 
in the play says) all their tediousness up- 
on their honours." 
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Such an institution as I hint at would 
be of great use both to the community 
and to the objects of it, who might be 
assembled in the different wards, as in 
the Spin- house of Amsterdam, each em- 
ployed in the occupation most congenial 
to their former manner of living. For 
young ladies poupees might be provided, 
on which to practise the invention of caps, 
the suiting of ribbands, the position and 
size of curls, and the grouping of feathers. 
Ladies a little more advanced might be 
employed in the working up of novels, 
or the weaving of rebuses and enigmas. 
At a still maturer age, they could be 
employed in making matches; and at 
the inner end of that ward, there might 
be a close one, for the fabrication of 
scandal. 

The male idlers might have another 
wing of the building, where the places of 
reception and employment should be ana- 
logous to the female. The same genius 



^ 
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that goes to the dressing of a female fi- 
gure, would suffice for the undressing of 
a male one ; for inventing the bushy club 
and whiskers, the knotted handkerchief 
round the neck, the powdered back, the 
colours for three or four under- waistcoats, 
the short bludgeon, and the hanging boot. 
Certain magazines and novels, with the 
Sportsman's Kalendar, might supply the 
literary wants of the second class; Ha- 
zard and Pharo might employ the thmi; 
and politics would be the natural occu- 
pation of the fourth. For ladies like 'Mrs 
Qualm, mentioned in Mrs Careful's let- 
ter, and for gentlemen of similar temper- 
aments, a sick-ward must be provided, 
where the nervous, the rheumatic, and 
the bilious, might find names and conso- 
lation for their disorders. But as their 
chief comfort arises from having patient 
listeners to their complaints, I would pro- 
pose their being accommodated with at- 



v-r 
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tendants from the academy for the deaf 
and dumb. 

As to what the players call the proper- 
ty of the house, several articles would serve 
indiscriminately for both divisions. SnuflF- 
boxes, tooth-picks, and mirrors, would be 
of equal use in both ; lap-dogs might be 
distributed in one, pointers and spaniels 
in the other ; the crack of fans might en- 
liven the female, and that of whips the 
male ward. At battledore and shuttle- 
cock they might meet, like the two houses 
of Parliament in the Painted Chamber, 
and make a noise in conjunction. Tea 
would, of course, be furnished to the la- 
dies, and wine to the gentlemen. 

Such an institution would serve both 
as an hospital and a school; both as a 
place of retreat for past services, and of 
instruction for services to come. Here, 
from the lower orders, great men might 
find cork-drawers, butts, and hearers; 
great ladies might procure humble com- 
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panions, tea-makers^ and tale-bearers. If 
from the higher ranks any one should 
chuse a wife or a husband, they would, 
at least, have the advantage of chusing 
them under their real and undisguised 
characters, and, like dealers at open mar- 
ket, would know their bargain before they 
purchased it. 
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No. 15. Saturday, May 14, 1785. 

Though I would seldom choose to ven- 
ture on any subject so purely scientific as 
that which I propose for the paper of to- 
day I yet as I have a great respect for the 
very learned and curious correspondent 
from whom the following letter was re- 
ceived, I cannot resist my inclination to 
communicate it entire to my readers. 

" Deab Sir, Madrid, Feb. 27, 1785. 

*^ I have been at all possible pains to 
discover, by means of those philosophers 
and travellers here who are best acquaint- 
ed with Africa, whether any traces still 
remain of that species of men of whom 
your learned countryman has taken no- 
tice, mentioned by Agatharchides and Sir 
Francis Drake, called the Ax//X<??ayoi, Gras^ 



K 
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ii-'-njir'-rj.-r-.c, or, as I udine to render 
tiif v\»rd. L.x-ist^at^y-s ; but hitherto mf 
iiici::rit> haie mtt with no degree of sac- 
p?*.. TtKtQgh fxnsDocessliil^ they have 
iKUL bc>weTrr J been unproductiTe ; as, in 
tbc c^xirse of mjr search after that species, 
1 ii£T : nh:': with renr wdl authenticated 
rtt;irj»:c> of another ranety of the human 
i^:iBi. >LiIi esiant in that countiy^ which 
1 :r:rik has not K^en taken notice of by 
cliikt cc the above-mentioned authors, 
tr.u^ yon suppose it to be the same 
V :r. ij"*^; oi the K^z^t^x-^u above-men* 
T».o-.v:. or vx-rhaps wiih the I;^*fayM, or 
-*^ /.-.-.:;: -.S :vx»^ied also by Agatharchi- 
ot'N. iLixi oopjt>i from him by Diodoriis, 
Aix: >vxi^e other later writers. The varie- 
ty I u)ean is that of the ^waxofayoi, or 
'r,\:,:V,::c^.^ ; of which I proceed to give 
\\ni a particular account, which I have 
K\ :^ happily, not only enabled to col- 
icv: t'.vui the report of some voyagers 
»:*v^ i\ul visiitxl their country, but have 
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actually had an opportunity of examining 
6ne myself, which is now in the possession 
of that illustrious and munificent patron 
of the arts, Don Gabriel de Crapolino, 
who had him from a learned priest of the 
order of Jesus, several years a missionary 
in Africa, whose account also makes up 
a considerable part of my relation. 

The Phusalophagos or toad-eater, though 
found in different degrees of latitude, is a 
native of warm climates only, and seems 
to be of the migrating kind, who change 
their residence according to the difference 
of times and seasons. In his original state, 
he appears, as indeed it is highly proba- 
ble all savages are, inclined to creep or 
walk on all fours ; and the habit of walk- 
ing erect or straight is only an acquired 
one, which seems uneasy to him ; and 
therefore he takes every opportunity of 
returning to his former grovelling or bend- 
ing posture. Indeed, from some anato- 
mical observations, which the above-men- 



zi:iitf*c tsftTDfs: JesEt bad an opportcmity 
ift~ mniiac OTx liie bodr of one who bad 
fli^^ c SLTCttar^ ihal oaluie has fitted 
xtiiui: mere i:c this posuire than for any 
fKiitr. Ttif miKicJe called by anatomists 
lit\- 71* -r^i •*•..*, br vhich the leg is bent, 
SiiiiirirfKi 1^ li&ve been much enlarged by 
ci^usum: itseri vbeneas the longissimus 
iin^> , x*\ viiich tr>e back is kept straight 
anr. ••.•^«* wa? cfl do <2rength at all. The 
iM:*x*fi::i-s. Aisc- of ibe upper eve-lid, called 
i * s:»:T>t inEiomists the musculi admira- 
.-. /•!«;, -ii't*^ capabk^ of great extension, 
ikji:. scrcsDM to ba^ e been in constant use, 
-« : :•:. zr^x t^ Lkernise accounted for from 
: :•; y.--:!!): posiijon of the bodr, natural to 
::.*-> >;<vS:>. The is^idth of the throat or 
>i^Al':.^i* T»\\v also remarkable; with which 
r.,RV«r-: u:v/oubied!y prt>vkled them, in con- 
> .-Ji rA:..-ri oi the kind of food on which they 

H-> :>:v>.cai^, like that of the natives of 
A~uv^ WAS liat and large, and probably 
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had been made so by an operation simi- 
lar to what the inhabitants of that coun- 
try practise on their children, to wit, by 
pressing a plate of lead on their foreheads 
immediately after their birth. For in that 
one dissected by the missionary, the os 
frontis was exceedingly thick and hard, 
and seemed capable of sustaining very 
great violence without any material im- 
pression. 

Like the inhabitants of the Friendly 
Isles, they use a liquor made of the spit- 
tle of others, called by our late circum- 
navigators cava^ which the Phusalophagi 
swallow either in its natural state, or, like 
the Otaheiteans, in a state of fermenta- 
tion. Indeed, they do not at all resemble 
the Ichthuophagi, or fish-eaters, in the 
circumstance of living entirely without 
drink, as they seem, on the contrary, 
very much inclined to drinking : like the 
fish-eaters, however, (as Diodorus reports 
tjhem,) it must be confessed, they have 
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very little sense of the t» xax«r, or the « 
ir^rror, the bcautiful OF the decent. One 
instance of this the learned father gate 
me, that, as far as he was informed, or 
could perceive, they had no objection (as 
indeed is the custom among several other 
savage nations) to an union with a female 
who had formerly had an illicit intercourse 
with the other sex; but, on the contrary, 
like the Tartars and Tongusians, often 
preferred such to all others. 

The agility of this species, like that of 
the Acridophagi, is amazing. That one 
whom I saw in the possession of the no- 
ble person above-mentioned, would skip 
over chairs and tables, at a signal given, 
with the most amazing alertness. In this 
they resemble a good deal the monkey 
tribe, as well as in their faculty of imita- 
tion, in which my informer told me they 
excel in a very wonderful degree. Their 
strength, likewise, the missionary reports 
to be very uncommon. He says, he has 



v^ 
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seen some of them bear to be loaded with 
burdens that would have wearied a porter 
of Bassora. 

This one had learned the use of speech, 
though not to a very high degree of per- 
fection, and indeed his natural propensi- 
ty seemed to be rather to listen : yet with 
that inclination to silence which is com- 
mon to man in a savage state, he did not 
seem to have the melancholy cast of either 
the Orang Outang, or the other varieties 
of uncultivated mankind ; on the contra- 
ry, he had a mirthful disposition, or at 
least a facility of laughing and seeming 
merry, beyond any thing that could have 
been imagined of one in his situation. 

He had, by the time I saw him, per- 
fectly lost all inclination and relish for 
his former manner of living, and was by 
no means averse to the delicacies of refi- 
ned cookery. His taste, however, was far 
from being acute; as at times he appear- 
ed highly to relish, and to be extremely 
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fond of very indifferent fare, when it was 
set before him by his master. Accord- 
ing to the missionary, his countrymen, 
like the Bedas of Ceylon, have a custom 
of seasoning every thing with honey, a 
practice which accordingly this particu- 
lar one at Don Gabriel's still continued; 
and his excellency, as well as some of his 
guests, assured me they found it very pa- 
latable. 

Like his taste in this instance, his other 
senses appear to be subject to much un- 
certainty. His seeing and hearing are at 
sometimes remarkably acute; at others 
he seems hardly to possess those facul- 
ties at all. Like the Chacrelas, in the 
island of Java, his sight is generally much 
quicker in the night than the day-time : 
and the later the hour, it appears to be 
the clearer and the more distinct. Like 
some other savages, he seems to delight 
in music ; though his discrimination of 
s.ounds, as might be expected, is not very 

8 
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iiice. Hi^ patron^ Don Gabriel, plays 
on the viol de gamba but very indif- 
ferently ; and yet he seems more plea- 
sed with the sound of this instrument, 
than with that of some others played by 
the ablest musicians of the king's opera. 

The powers of his mind seem to be of 
a very limited sort. He does not, how- 
ever, appear to be naturally so dull as 
some of his countrymen, of whose stupi- 
dity Charlevoix gives remarkable instan- 
ces ; who, according to his account, can- 
not count beyond the number 3. Though 
1 never had occasion to try his concep- 
tion of numbers in its utmost extent, I 
saw that he could very readily number 
the guests at Don Gabriel's table, who 
often greatly exceeded the above deno- 
mination, or even the dishes, which were 
still more numerous. He resembles those 
natives of Guinea more nearly in another 
particular ; be, as Father Charlevoix tells 

vox. V. L 
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fond of very indifferent fkre, when it was 
set before him by his master. Accord- 
ing to the missionary, his countrymen, 
like the Bedas of Ceylon, have a custom 
of seasoning every thing with honey, a 
practice which accordingly this particu- 
lar one at Don Gabriers still continued; 
and his excellency, as well as some of his 
guests, assured me they found it very pa- 
latable. 

Like his taste in this instance, his other 
senses appear to be subject to much un- 
certainty. His seeing and hearing are at 
sometimes remarkably acute; at others 
he seems hardly to possess those facul- 
ties at all. Like the Chacrelas, in the 
island of Java, his sight is generally much 
quicker in the night than the day-time : 
and the later the hour, it appears to be 
the clearer and the more distinct. Like 
some other savages, he seems to delight 
in music ; though his discrimination of 
s.ounds, as might be expected, is not very 

8 
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nice. His patrjr^ D:»i. G-fct'-rr- i'-ct= 
oa the viol de ranJuk. \n:z '-r^ ::*!::;- 
ferentlv: and v^. iir •e^fii:- :ii '•- ^.r^b' 
sed "with the >'j'iiDi :»: i.:.: -l-.--:':.::*-:!"- 
than with tijL.: o: ^.•n*': .r^urrr 
the ablest nuiSii-iaii.- .>: ".:*•: i *. - 
The jKrirers o: i-:.- t::.:j'- --:-"- 
a verr limted yan sii '-■ ^ : 
ever, appear ii :»t i-ci'i."*:. 

ces ; "wiio. aircordiiiv i- --- & 
not count t»eyoiiL lU'. iiusii-'' . 
I never ha J ci'_-casioi. n. : - 
tion of nuTiji*^^ n: n.» um .- 
savr that ii^ couid v*--. •-, 
the quests ^^ L>ciii Gauri-r . .-; 
often greatH- «x.c«:Qti tu- «: ^ 
mination, or even ttit disu-. . 
still more numerous. H*. rs-^.,. 
natives of Ouiu«i iwyR: war 
particular ; 1*^, » fnier Cud:, 
voi. V. A 
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US of them, seems veiy seldom to ttunk 
spontaneously. In point of memory, how- 
ever, he differs widely from those natives 
of Guinea, of which faculty he seems 
endowed with a wonderful proportion. 
When he had learned enough of the 
Spanisli to be able to hold a conversa- 
tion easily, he gave many instances of a 
memory exceedingly tenacious^ and often 
remembered things which had happened 
to Don Gabriel, or which Don Gabrid 
related, though nobody else had the most 
distant recollection of them. 

Nor was he more distinguished from 
that species mentioned by Charlevoix in 
memory, than in patience and temper. 
" Though possessed of little genius," says 
that traveller, ^^ these Guinea negroes are 
extremely acute in their feelings. Ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are 
treated, they are lively or melancholy* 
laborious or slothful, friendly or hostile. 
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When well fed, and not ill treated, they 
are contented, cheerful, and ready for 
every employment; but when ill used 
and oppressed, they grow sullen, and of- 
ten die of melancholy. Of injuries, as 
well as of benefits, they are extremely 
sensible; and against those who injure 
them they bear a most implacable ha- 
tred/' The very reverse of all this seems 
to be the temperament of the Phusalo- 
phagos. He is extremely patient under 
harsh usage, insensible to injuries, and is 
equally cheerful and ready for any em- 
ployment when ill as when well treated, 
with the exception, however, of good 
feeding, which seems necessary to him 
in common with the Guinea men. 

I have thus, my (very worthy and re- 
spected Sir, endeavoured to give you as 
particular a description of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this species, as the 
accounts I could rely on, or my own ob- 
servation> could furnish me with. But as 
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No. 17. Saturday, May 28, 1785. 



to the author of the lounger. 

Sir, 

Xf I am not misinformed, you have taken 
up the same sort of business which was 
formerly carried on by a gentleman who 
published his performances under the title 
of the Mirror, with whom I had once or 
twice occasion, not very agreeable ones, 
to correspond. As I suppose you have 
got that gentleman's good-will, I am in- 
clined to deal with you as his successor ; 
and I trust you will use me as well as he 
did, by giving place to this letter, con- 
taining an account of grievances, which I 
know not where else to seek redress for. 
You wiU find my correspondei^ce^ thqugh 
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not elegant, at least authentic. Thefe- 
mily ot'thc Homespuns, though I sayi 
vht» shouUl not, were always to be trust 

' it 

txi iu a story ; truth and plain-dealin 
was thi:ir niotto^ and I hope will coi 
tinuo so, if bad neighbours don't sp( 
them. 

The neglect of the great lady, whi" 

mv daui^hter Elizabetli thou<]:ht fit 

complain of in the Mirror, was of sinj 

1.;: iiM.' in my family. My young la 

V a:iu back to the country so quiet a 

>o :va<ouable a girl, that her mother an 

V.ji.l v.ot once occasion to chide her fo 

;.*..\v:nonth ; at the end of which, 

:..:.; : r. ivsals of marria<?e for her from 

v.Vx -> partner, whom she mentions 

; V ;vi;xT 1 allude to: and she consen 

:.• A\\ :uc the wite of a plain, virtue 

- — xvUUi; man, though he had 

; . ." '\-.uTy or fashion about h 

^ V .> "^-i^vy ^^> ^^an be, and h 

' ' -. . . . clvrrx •cheeked boys, who 
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am told, are the pictures of their grand- 
fether. 

The rest of us remain as we were; 
at least we did so till within these two 
months. Mj lady made some over- 
tures towards a renewal of our acquaint- 
ance about a twelvemonth ago, but it 
was agreed to decline them ; and I staid 
at home to lay down a field of spring- 
wheat, instead of going to vote for a par- 
liament-man. The waists of my wife and 
daughters had returned to their natural 
size, and the heads of the latter had 
moulted of their feathers. Their hoops 
were sent to the lumber-garret, and pow- 
der and pomatum were scarcely ever used 
but on Sundays. I fondly thought, that 
sdl the follies of fhe family were over, and 
that henceforth we should be reasonable 
and happy. Alas ! sir, I have discovered, 
that opportunity only was wanting to re- 
new them ; the weeds were all in the 
ground, though my lady 's coldness 



' "Krfr growth. WitkiB], 
• '>•''}■ hare sprung ap 1 

."^ '■"•«">• neighh„„r J 

0. ". rccepuon. and bad sen, . ,. 

""'•""''■"«">''•«» "Phis mother] 
"•"■'=■ "" <^ "me purpo«;. xIk J 

,«I.Jr,ho„«c.r, restrained her daM 
t- In™ waring them >, indeed th 

-'■"»■ how to maie them. 

nil her son should arrii 

- """'lied them „jth „ ,^ 

»- — .» the vouug man had maj 

— -" I"*'"-' he left this counuj 
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with a good-looking girl of our neighbour- 
hood, who, not altogether with his incli- 
nation, had gone out to him soon after 
his establishment in India. This lady re- 
turned hither with him, and has edified 
all the family amazingly. 

But her instructions are not confined 
to her own family ; mine is unluckily in- 
cluded. This is a favour which my wife 
is very proud of; as Mrs Mushroom has 
forgot most of her old acquaintance in 
the parish, and associates only with us, 
and one or two more of her neighbours, 
who have what she calls capability ; that 
is. Sir, as I understand it, who will listen 
to all the nonsense she talks, and ape all 
the follies she practises. These are strong 
words; but it would put any man in a 
passion to see how she goes on. I don*t 
know how it is, but I am ten times an- 
grier at this new plague than I was with 
lady . For her I had many apolo- 
gies ; but to think of that little chit Peg 
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poor man ! to have as little to say for 
himself. 
* But all this. Sir, is no joking matter to 
me. Some of the neighbours, indeed, 
laugh at it ; but we, who are favourites, 
say that is nothing but envy. My wife 
and daughter Mary have rummaged out 
their tetes and feathers ; and the hoops, 
that had suffered a little from the moths, 
have been put in complete repair again. 
I was silly enough to let my wife get hold 
of a draught on town for the price of my 
last year's barley 5 and I verily believe 
she and Mary alone carry the produce 
of ten acres on their backs. My wife 
said, a shawl was a decent comfortable 
wear for a middle-aged woman like her 
(my Rachel, by the way, has been fifty 
these ten years) ; and so she gave orders 
to purchase one at a sale in town, which 
she got a monstrous bargain, though I 
am ashamed to tell you, that it stood me 
in two fat oxen and a year-old cow. 
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I am datl to take this estimate of thins, 
K cau^t. ill the value of monej we are dow 
pn into a <tyle of expression which loses 
ail hit A of small sums. Hundreds and 
thoiisaiuU of pounds carried a sound of 
s-^nu importance, and could easilv be di- 
viiicd iiuo U-5scr parts ; but Madam Mush- 
room's IdLk, or half a lack, sounds like 
nothintr at all ; and she has stories which 
<ht. t-.lls to mv poor gaping girls, of a 
sirijlo siiTocr in the East, iriven bv some 
naU'b u ;:U half a dozen hard names, that 
cost one or two of those lacks, besides half 
a lack in trifling presents to the companv. 
In tii>!k^ stories, the East Indian ladv« be- 
ii.j siibitct to no contradiction, goes on 
without interruption or commentary, till 
my][KX^r wife and daughters' headsare turn- 
ed quite topsy-tuny . Even mine, though 
reckoned tolerably solid, is really dizzy 
^ith heaiini: her. There are such ac- 
counts of nabobs, rajahs, and rajah-pouts, 
elephants, palanquins, and processions; 
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80 stuck full of gold^ diamonds^ pearls, 
and precious stones; with episodes of dan- 
cing girb and otter of roses 1 — I have 
heard nothing like it since I was a hoy, 
and used to be delighted with reading the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

The effect of all this on my family you 
will easily guess. Not only does it rob me 
of my money, but them of their happi- 
ness. Every thing that used to be thought 
comfortable or convenient formerly, is 
now intolerable and disgusting^. Every 
thing we now put on, or eat, or drink, 
is immediately brought into comparison 
with the dress, provisions, and liquors at 
Mushroom Hall, for so they have new- 
christened mv neighbour's farm-house. 
My girls' home-made gowns, of which 
they were lately so proud, have been 
thrown by with contempt since they saw 
Mrs Mushroom's muslins from Bengal ; 
our barn-door fowls, we used to say, were 
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flK> stuck full of gold^ diamonds^ pearls, 
and precious stones ; with episodes of dan- 
cing girb and otter of roses 1 — I have 
heard nothing like it since I was a hoy, 
and used to be delighted with reading the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

The effect of all this on my family you 
will easily guess. Not only does it rob me 
of my money, but them of their happi- 
ness. Every thing that used to be thought 
comfortable or convenient formerly, is 
now intolerable and disgusting^. Every 
thing we now put on, or eat, or drink, 
is immediately brought into comparison 
with the dress, provisions, and liquors at 
Mushroom Hall, for so they have new- 
christened my neighbour's farm-house. 
My girls' home-made gowns, of which 
they were lately so proud, have been 
thrown by with contempt since they saw 
Mrs Mushroom's muslins from Bengal ; 
our barn-door fowls, we used to say, were 
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and where people know no more of Bengal 
than of the man in the moon. 

I am^ &c. 

JoHfiK Homespun. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction that the 
Lounger has received this commence- 
ment of Mr Homespun's correspondence, 
of which he knows the value, and hopes 
for the continuance. 
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J\ r species of compositkm is more gene- 

ral^v Tc^d bv one class of readers^ or more 

iinrtoTXAlned br another^ than that of the 

11*-^' ;. lis favourable reception from the 

v^Minc and the indolent, to whom the ex- 

r^.'s^ of inwurination is ddightful, and the 

iiiXMr vjf : hoiicht is irksome^ needs not 

K vorj*i: .-^vi at ; but the contempt which 

j; r.^;\ ^- :>o:ii the more respectable class 

,v ;or,v;x nioii, it mar perhaps be en- 

t :t,v. r.^ iVjviivi That it does not deserve. 

vA/;Nv>;^-\\i :n iho abstract, as containing 

,v^ . ^-x^^i.r^ Tvbi ion of events, illostra- 

: , ,v :-V u^aniurs and characters of 

V .V. V Nv!, .; >urx\v merits a higher station 
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in the world of letters than is generally 
assigned it. If it has not the dignity, 
it has at least most of the difficulties, of 
the epic or the drama. The conduct of 
its fable, the support of its characters, 
the contrivance of its incidents, and its 
developement of the passions, require a 
degree of invention, judgment, taste, and 
feeling, not much, if at all, inferior to 
those higher departments of writing, for 
the composition of which a very uncom- 
mon portion of genius is supposed to be 
requisite; Those difficulties are at the 
same time heightened by the circum- 
stance, of this species of writing beings 
beyond any other, open to the judgment 
of the people ; because it represents do- 
mestic scenes and situations in private 
life^ in the execution of which any man 
may detect errors and discover blemishes, 
while the author has neither the pomp of 
poetry, nor the decoration of the stage, 
to cover or to conceal them. 
VOL, y. if 
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No. 90. Saturday, Junt 18/ 1785- 



Decipit exemplar vitiis imitalnle. Hob. 

No species of composition is more gene- 
rally read by one class of readers^ or more 
undervalued by another, than that of the 
novel. Its favourable reception from the 
young and the indolent, to whom the ex- 
ercise of imagination is delightful, and the 
labour of thought is irksome, needs not 
be wondered at ; but the contempt which 
it meets from the more respectable class 
of literary men, it may perhaps be en- 
titled to plead that it does not deserve. 
Considered in the abstract, as containing 
an interesting relation of events, illustra- 
tive of the manners and characters of 
mankind, it surely merits a higher station 
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in the world of letters than is generally 
assigned it. If it has not the dignity, 
it has at least most of the difficulties, of 
the epic or the drama. The conduct of 
its fable, the support of its characters, 
the contrivance of its incidents, and its 
developement of the passions, require a 
degree of invention, judgment, taste, and 
feeling, not much, if at all, inferior to 
those higher departments of writing, for 
the composition of which a very uncom- 
mon portion of genius is supposed to be 
requisite; Those difficulties are at the 
same time heightened by the circum- 
stance, of this species of writing beings 
l>eyond any other, open to the judgment 
of the people 3 because it represents do- 
mestic scenes and situations in private 
life^ in the execution of which any man 
may detect errors and discover blemishes, 
while the author has neither the pomp of 
poetry, nor the decoration of the stage, 
to cover or to conceal them. 

VOL, V, ic 
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fensiive^ but generally support their own 
native insignificance by an alliance with 
yoiuptuousness and vice. 

Even of those few novels which supe* 
nor men have written^ it cannot always 
be said, that they are equally calculated 
to improve as to delight. Nor is this on* 
ly to be objected to some who have bea* 
professedly less scrupulous in that parti- 
cular ; but I am afraid may be also im- 
puted to those whose works were meant 
to convey no bad impression, but, on the 
contrary, were intended to aid .the cause 
of virtue, and to hold out patterns of the 
most exalted benevolence. 

I am not, however, disposed to cany 
the idea of the dangerous tendency of all 
novels quite so far as some rigid mora^ 
lists have done. As promoting a certain 
refinement of mind, they operate like all 
other works of genius and feeling, and 
have indeed a more immediate tendency 
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degraded which oag^t to be paramount 
The last, being of that great cardinal sort 
which must be commoD, because they 
apply to the great leading relations and 
circumstances of life, have an appear- 
ance less dignified and heroic than the 
others, which, as they come forth only 
on extraordinary occasions, are more apt 
to attract the view and excite the admi- 
ration of beholders. The duty to parents 
is contrasted with the ties of friendship 
and of love; the virtues of justice, of pru- 
dence, of economy, are put in competi- 
tion with the exertions of generosity, of 
benevolence, and of compassion : and 
even of these virtues of sentiment there 
are still more refined divisions, in which 
the overstrained delicacy of the persons 
represented always leads theia to act 
from the motive least obvious, and there- 
fore generally the least reasonable. 
In the enthusiasm of sentiment there is 
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much tfafe same danger ats in the enthu- 
siasm of religion, of substituting certain 
impulses and feelings of what may be 
called a visionary kind, in the place of 
real practical duties, which in morals, as 

* ki theology, we might not improperly 
denominate good works. In morals, as 
in religion, there are not wanting instan- 
ces of refined sentimentalists, who are 
contented with talking of virtues which 
they never practise, who pay in words 

' .what they owe in actions ; or, perhaps. 
What is fully as dangerous, who open 
their minds to impressions which never 
have any effect upon their conduct, but 
are confidered as something foreign to 
and distinct from it. This separation of 
conscience from feeling is a depravity of 
"Ihe most pernicious sort; it eludes the 
strdttgest obligation to rectitude, it blunts 
the strongest incitement to virtue ; wh^ 
the ties of the first bind the sentiment 
md not the will> and the rewards of the 
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laiier cmwii not the heart but the imagi- 
r.ai:o!i. 

I'liai en at ion of refined and subtile 
i-tiiini:, reared by the authors of the 
works to which I allude, has an ill effect, 
TiOt onlv on our ideas of virtue, but also 
oi: our estimate of happiness. That sick- 
\\' j^^rt of refinement creates imaginary 
t\il> and distresses, and imaginary bles- 
j'irc^ and enjoyments, which embitter 
ii<' common disappointments, and de- 
vrtv^Iaie the common attainments of life. 
T...> alTects the temper doubly% both with 
^.hcwi to ourselves and others ; with re- 
^•:: to ourselves, from what we think 
jur-' ^«^^ ^ <>^r lot ; with regard to others, 
r ta * Mt we think ought to be their sen- 
•ji;.:^' 1^ inspires a certain cliildish 
,, :c our. own superior delicacy, and 
V. r-uate contempt of the plain 
:c ordinary but useful occupa- 
s^ii of those around us. 
. -:^i which has been some- 
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times made to novels, of exhibiting " such 
■ faultless monsters as the world ne'er saw," 
may be just on the score of entertainment 
to their readers, to whom the delineation 
of uniform ^'irtue, except when it is call- 
ed into striking situations, will no doubt 
be insipid. But, in point of moral ten- . 
dency, the opposite character is much 
more reprehensible ; I mean that charac- 
ter of mingled virtue and vice which is 
to be found in some of the best of our 
novels. Instances will readily occur to 
every reader, where the hero of the per- 
formance has violated, in one page, the 
most sacred laws of society, to whom, 
by the mere turning of the leaf, we 
are to be reconciled, whom we are to be 
made to love and admire, for the beauty 
of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
heroic action. It is dangerous thus to 
bring us into the society of vice, though 
introduced or accompanied by virtue. In 
the application to ourselves, in wliich tlu?. 
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moral tendency ci aD imaginarj chano- 
ters must be supposed to consist, ^ 
nourishes and supports a Tcrjr commcm 
kind of self-deception, by which men are 
apt to balance their fimUs by the eousi- 
deration of their good qualities ; an ac- 
count which> besides the fallacy of its 
principle, can scarcely &il to be errone- 
ous, from our natural propeimty to state 
our faults at their lowest, and our good 
qualities at their highest rate. 

I have purposely pointed my oheeatvsir 
tions, not to that common herd of novds' 
(the wretched offspring of circulating li- 
braries) which are despised for their insig^ 
nificance, or proscribed for their immor- 
ality ; but to the errors, as they appear 
to me^ of those admired ones which tfe 
frequently put into the hands of youth 
for imitation as well as amusement. Of 
youth it is essential to preserve the ima- 
gination sound as well as pure, and not to 
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allow them to forget, amidst the intrica- 
cies of sentiment, or the dreams of sensi- 
bility, the truths of reason^ or the laws of 
principle. 
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To this circumstance^ however, may 
perhaps be imputed the d^radation into 
which it has fallen. As few endowments 
were necessary to judge, so few have been 
supposed necessary to compose a novel; 
and all whose necessities or vanity prompt- 
ed them to write, betook themselves to a 
field, which, as they imagined, it required 
no extent of information or depth of learn- 
ing to cultivate, but in which a heated 
imagination, or an excursive fency, were 
alone sufficient to succeed; and men of 
genius and of knowledge, despising a pnh 
vince in which such competitors were to 
be met, retired from it in disgust, and left 
it in the hands of the unworthy. 

The eifeets of this have been felt, not 
only in the debasement of the novel in 
point of literary merit, but in another 
particular still more material, in its per- 
version from a moral or instructive pur^ 
pose to one directly the reverse. Igno-? 
ranee and dulness are seldom long inot 
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fensire, but generally support their own 
native insignificance by an alliance with 
voluptuousness and vice^ 

Even of those few novels which supe« 
nor men have written^ it cannot alwayi^ 
be said, that they are equally calculated 
to improve as to delight. Nor is this on* 
ly to be objected to some who have hees% 
professedly less scrupulous in that parti* 
cular ; but I am afraid may be also im- 
puted to those whose works were meant 
to convey no bad impression, but, on the 
contrary, were intended to aid .the cause 
of virtue, and to hold out patterns of the 
most exalted benevolence. 

I am not, however, disposed to carry 
the idea of the dangerous tendency >of all 
novels quite so far as some rigid mora^ 
lists have done. As promoting a certain 
refinement of mind, they operate like all 
other works of genius and feeling, and 
have indeed a more immediate tendency 
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degraded which ought to be paramoniit 
The last, being of that great cardinal sort 
which must be common, because they 
apply to the great leading relations and 
circumstances of life, have an appear- 
ance less dignified and heroic than the 
others, which, as they come forth only 
on extraordinary occasions, are more apt 
to attract the view and excite the admi- 
ration of beholders. The duty to parents 
is contrasted with the ties of friendship 
and oflove; the virtues of justice, of pru- 
dence, of economy, are put in competi- 
tion with the exertions of generosity, of 
benevolence, and of compassion : and 
even of these virtues of sentiment there 
are still more refined divisions, in which 
the overstrained delicacy of the persons 
represented always leads theifi to act 
from the motive least obvious, and there- 
fore generally the least reasonable. 
In the enthusiasm of sentiment there is 
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iiiiich the same danger acs in the enthu- 
siasm of religion^ of substituting certain 
raipulses and feelings of what may be 
called a visionary kind^ in the place of 
real practical duties^ which in morals^ as 
in theology, we might not improperly 
denominate good works. In morals, as 
in religion, there are not wanting instan- 
ces of refined sentimentalists, who are 
contented with talking of virtues which 
they never practise, who pay in words 
what they owe in actions; or, perhaps, 
what is fully as dangerous, who open 
their minds to impressions which nev^ 
have any effect upon their conduct, but 
are codlidered as something foreign to 
and distinct from it. This separation of 
conscience ftom feeling is a depravity of 
'the most pernicious sort; it eludes the 
strdBgest obligation to rectitude, it blunts 
the strongest incitement to virtue ; whea 
the ties of the first bind the sentiment 
and not the will> and the rewards of the 
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• 

latter crown not the heart but the ims^- 
nation. 

That creation of refined and subtile 
feeling, reared by the authors of the 
works to which I allude, has an ill effect, 
not only on our ideas of virtue, but also 
on our estimate of happiness. That sick- 
ly sort of refinement creates ima^aiy 
evils and distresses, and imaginary bles- 
sings and enjoyments, which embitt^ 
the common disappointments, and de- 
preciate the common attainments of life. 
This affects the temper doubly, both with 
respect to ourselves and others ; with re- 
spect to ourselves, from what we think 
ought to be our lot ; with regard to others, 
from what we think ought to be their sen- 
timents. It inspires a certain childish 
pride of our , own superior deUcacy, and 
an unfortunate contempt of the plain 
worth, the ordinary but useful occupa- 
tions and ideas of those around us. 

The reproach which has been some- 
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times made to novels, of exhibiting " such 
' faultless monsters as the world ne'er saw," 
may be just on the score of entertainment 
to their readers, to whom the delineation 
of uniform virtue, except when it is call- 
ed into striking situations, will no doubt 
be insipid. But, in point of moral ten- , 
dency, the opposite character is much 
more reprehensible; I mean that charac- 
ter of mingled virtue and vice which is 
to be found in some of the b^st of our 
novels. Instances will readily occur to 
every reader> where the hero of the per- 
formance has violated, in one page, the 
most sacred laws of society, to wliom> 
by the mere turning of the leaf, we 
are to be recouciled, whom we are to be 
made to love and admire, for the beauty 
of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
heroic action. It is dangerous thus to 
bring us into the society of vice, though 
introduced or accompanied by virtue. In 
the application to ourselves, in which the. 
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ooont which, besides the fidlacj of its 
princi^e, can scarcdiy fidl to be errone- 
OQS, from our natural p ro pensity to state 
our fSuilts at tiieir lowest, and oor good 
qualities at their highest rate. 

I have purposely pointed my observa- 
tions, not to that common herd of nords 
(the wretched o£&pring ci circalating li- 
braries) which are despised for their insig- 
nificance, or proscribed for their immor- 
ality ; but to the errws, as they a(q[)ear 
to me, of those admired ones which are 
frequently put into the hands of youth 
for imitation as well as amusement. Of 
youth it is essential to preserve the ima- 
gination sound as well as pure^ and not tb 
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allow them to forget, amidst the intrica- 
cies of sentiment, or the dreams of sensi- 
bility, the truths of reason^ or the laws of 
principle. 
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No, 2^ SatuhdaTj Jtf^ 8, 178$* 

CvERT periodical writer^Iikeevery knight* 
errant of old, in asHoming his office, is un- 
derstood to swear fealty to the ladies. I 
presume, therefore, it is now so much an 
acknowledged quality of the profiaKion, 
that it is needless for any individual to 
declare it. Al>ove all others, the Loun- 
ger would wish to attract their notice, and 
conciliate their favour. It is possible to 
be busy independently of the ladies; but 
he must be a brute indeed who can be 
idle without them. 

I hope, then, I may take credit for a 
particular attention to their interests, their 
employments, and their amusements. I 
shall consider no circumstance, however 
minute, as below my regard, which can 
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any how affect them ; and every thing in 
the female form will be entitled to the im- 
mediate notice of the Lounger* 

From a correspondent, who is well a- 
ware of this part of my plan, I have just 
received intelligence, that a very little, 
but a very wonderful lady, intends to do 
herself the pleasure of visiting Edinburgh 
this season ; and I take the first opportu- 
nity of announcing her intention to my 
readers. The lady I mean is the Mer^ 
veiUeuse Poupie parlante ; the wonderful 
speaking figure, who has so much surpri- 
sed and amused the best company, both 
on the continent, where she was first pro- 
duced, and in England^ where she has 
spent the last year of her life. I had the 
honour of waiting on her first at Brussels, 
and then at London ; and shall take the 
liberty, by way of ushering her into Scot- 
land, to relate some particulars that pas- 
sed in the course of my last visit, during 







with ratber kss compboeBinr. There 
were two jerj joaag hfSa^ •^t'TnlHi by 
m sister aomewhal older; but who seem- 
ed to haTe pot od the womanly garb ra- 
ther fincnn size than age. Next them wis 
]daced an old gentleman, wrapped vp in 
a warm'sartout, with shrivelled cheelo^ t 
sallow complexion, a laoed shoe on one 
foot, and ** his youthful hoae a world too 
wide for his shrunk shanks/' who took 
great pains to accommodate. the eldest of 
the sisters with a convenient seat, and 
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had hustled himself on the end of the 
bench beside her. In his devoirs he was 
assisted by a lively-looking little man, 
seemingly not much younger^ but much 
fresher than him, who very soon told us, 
in the only English words he seemed mas<* 
ter of, that he was a native of Grascony^ 
and had been but a few weeks in Lon- 
don. He was dressed in a full suit of 
UsLck, had his hair tied in a thin queue, 
BXkd his <;urls much indebted to a large 
quantity of powder and pomatum. See- 
ing me the only isolS person near him, he 
made a sign for me to approach the place 
where the PoupSe was to give audience ^ 
smd with a continuation of the same friend- 
ly action of his hand, offered me a pinch 
of snuff out of a very beautiful papier ma'^ 
chS snuff-box. I thanked him in French, 
and we were immediately on an intimate 
footing. Et vouSy Monsieur y said he, hold- 
ing out the box to the gentleman with the 
slander legs. The old gentleman took the 
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the lady*g residence ia tiie parii^ of St 
James. 

That part of the company which more 
p^cdi^y <rt<r»»ed »^^. ««^ 
ed of a gentleman and his lady, accom- 
panied by a thin tall eld^y gentlewoman, 
who appeared to be a relation^ on whose 
arm the lady leaned as she came up staurs, 
and who carried a small white lap-dog, 
on whom her kinswoman bestowed a great 
many caresses, but the husband looked 
with rather less complacency. There 
were two very young ladies, attended by 
a sister somewhat older ; but who seem- 
ed to have put on the womanly garb ra- 
ther from size than age. Next them was 
placed an old gentleman, wrapped up in 
a warm^surtout, with shrivelled cheeks^ a 
sallow complexion, a laced shoe on one 
foot, and ^' his youthful hose a world too 
wide for his shrunk shanks,'' who took 
great pains to accommodate the eldest of 
the sisters with a convenient seat^ and 
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Imd husddd himself on the end of the 
bench beside her. In his devoirs he was 
assiisted by a lively-looking little man, 
seanin^y not much younger, but much 
fresher than him, who very soon told us, 
in the OBiy English words he seemed mas-" 
ter of, that he was a native of Grascony^ 
and had been but a few weeks in Lon^ 
dim. He was dressed in a full suit of 
Uai^, had his hair tied in a thin queue, 
and his curls much indebted to a large 
^piantity of powder and pomatum. See- 
ing me the only isolS person near him, he 
made a sign for me to approach the place 
where the Poupee was to give audience 5 
apd with a continuation of the same friend-* 
ly action of his hand, offered me a pinch 
of muff out of a very beautiful papier ma-- 
chi snuff-box. I thanked him in French, 
and* we were immediately on an intimate 
footing. Et vous, Monsieur, said he, hold- 
hag Qut the box to the gentleman with the 
slaoder legs. The old gentleman took the 
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the lady*g residence ia the parish of St 
James. 

That part of the company which more 
particularly attracted my notice^ consist- 
ed of a gentleman and his lady^ accom* 
panied by a thin tall elderly gentlewoman^ 
who appeared to be a relation^ on whose 
arm the lady leaned as she came up stairs, 
and who carried a small white lap-dog, 
on whom her kinswoman bestowed a great 
many caresses, but the husband looked 
with rather less complacency. There 
were two very young ladies, attended by 
a sister somewhat older ; but who seem- 
ed to have put on the womanly garb ra- 
ther from size than age. Next them was 
placed an old gentleman, wrapped up in 
a warm*surtout, with shrivelled cheeks, a 
sallow complexion, a laced shoe on one 
foot, and ^' his youthful hose a world too 
wide for his shrunk shanks," who took 
great pains to accommodate the eldest <rf 
the sisters with a convenient seat, and 
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had hustled himself on the end of the 
bench beside her. In his devoirs he was 
asi^ted by a lively-looking little man^ 
seamingly not much younger, but much 
fresher than him, who very soon told us, 
in the only Elnglish words he seemed mas* 
ter of, that he was a native of Grascony, 
and had been but a few weeks in Lon- 
don. He was dressed in a full suit of 
Mack, had his hair tied in a thin queue, 
and his curls much indebted to a large 
quantity of powder and pomatum. See« 
ing me the only isole person near him, he 
made a sign for me to approach the place 
where the Poupee was to give audience j 
and with a continuation of the same friend* 
ly action of his hand, offered me a pinch 
of snuflf out of a very beautifal papier nuh 
ch6 snuff-box. I thanked him in French, 
and we were immediately on an intimate 
footing. Et vous. Monsieur ^ said he, hold* 
ing out the box to the gentleman with the 
slender le«. The dd eentleman took the 
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the lady'* reudeoce in the pari^ of St 
James. 

That part of the company which.more 
particulariy attracted mj notice, oonfflst- 
ed of a gentleman and his Iady> accom- 
panied by a thin tall elderiy gentlewoman, 
who appeared to be a relation, on whose 
arm the lady leaned as she came up stairs, 
and who carried a small white lap-dog, 
on whom her kinswoman bestowed a great 
many caresses, hut the husband looked 
with rather less complacency. There 
were two very young ladies, attended by 
a sister somewhat older ; but who seem- 
ed to have put on the womanly garb ra- 
ther from size than age. Next them was 
placed an old gentleman, wrapped up in 
a warm'surtout, with shrivelled cheeks, a 
sallow complexion, a laced shoe on one 
foot, and " his youthful hose a world too 
wide for his shrunk shanks," who took 
great pains to accommodate the eldest of 
the sisters with a conrement seat, and 
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hufltidd himself oa the end of the 
::h heAie her. In his devoirs he was 
ted by a livdy-looking little man^ 
aiiig^jr not mndi yoonger^ but mnch 
iier than him^ who veiy soon told n§, 
le oeiy English words he seemed mas* 
y£, that he was a natiye of Gascony^ 
had been bnt a few weeks in Lon* 
He was dressed in a fbll suit c€ 
k, had his hair tied in a thin qnene^ 
Jua xmrls mnch indebted to a large 
riialy of powder and pomatnm. See- 
DBie €be only isoU person near him^ he 
le a sign for me to approach the place 
ire the Paupee was to give audience ; 
with a continuation of the same fHend* 
cti<m of his hand, ofiered me a pinch 
Ofoff out of a yery beautiful papier ma* 
anuff-box« I thanked him in Fr^ich^ 
we were immediately on an intimate 
ing. Et vans J Monsieur ^ said he, hold- 
(Hit the box to the gentleman with the 
der 1^18. The old gentleman took the 
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box^ and examined very curiously somel 
figures that were painted on the tid. 

The master of the exhibition now made 
his appearance, and addressed the com* 
pany (as nearly as I can recollect, after 
hearing the same piece of eloquence twice) 
in the following words 2 " Ladies and gen*- 
tlemen, ave de goodness to regard dis young 
lady. She has had de honneur to be seen 
by de emperor of Germany, de king of 
Prusse, de king and queen of France, and 
Monseigneur le Dauphin, when he was 
but tri monts old, at which time she had 
de honneur of being exactly of de same 
size vid Monseimeur. You see her at- 

9 c^ 

tached to de plafond of de chamber only 
by dis small chain, no bigger dan one 
silk trid, and I hold myself here at long 
distance from her, so dat it is impossible 
der can be comtnunication vid any per-» 
son* You see dat trompette which shei 
wears at her mout ; in dat if you speak 
any question it please you to put, in ever 
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:b} . low a visper, Ma'moiselle will ave de 
:faonnear of making answer/' 

There was a short pause, nobody seem- 
ing to choose being the first to address 
iher; tiU ray Gascon rose, and making a 
:Ik>w, first to the old gentleman, by way 
of apology, and then to the young lady 
who sat next him, handed her, who seem- 
ed not well to know whether to refuse go- 
ing or not, up to the place, and, with 
another bow, presented her to the figure, 
to whom her question was to be addres- 
sed. Haying been a visitor of the lady's 
before^ I knew how to make the most of 
my visit; and contrived to place myself 
in such a situation as not only to hear 
the questions that should be put aloud, 
but to make a pretty shrewd guess at 
those which the questioner might not 
quite so much incline should be audible 
to the company, as well as at the answers. 
The young lady blushed, smiled, and bit 
her fan ; but being re-assured by her con* 

VOL. V. K 
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boXy and examined very curiously some; 
figures that were painted on the tid. 

The master of the exhibition now made 
his appearance, and addressed the com- 
pany (as nearly as I can recollect, after 
hearing the same piece of eloquence twice) 
in the following words : '^ Ladies and gen^ 
tlemen, ave de goodness to regard dis young 
lady. She has had de honneur to be seen 
by de emperor of Germany, de king of 
Prusse, de king and queen of France, and 
Monseigneur le Dauphin, when he was 
but tri monts old, at which time she had 
de honneur of being exactly of de same 
size vid Monseiprneur. You see her at- 
tached to de plafond of de chamber only 
by dis small chain, no bigger dan one 
silk trid, and I hold myself here at long 
distance from her, so dat it is impossible 
der can be comtnunication vid any per-» 
son* You see dat trompette which she 
wears at her mout ; in dat if you speak 
any question it please you to put, in ever 
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:iK>.low a visper, Ma'moiselle will aye de 
:faoniiear of making answer/' 

There was a short pause^ nobody seem- 
ing to choose being the first to address 
herj tUl my Gascon rose, andmakinga 
iboWy first to the old gentleman, by way 
of apology^ and then to the yoang lady 
who sat next him, handed her, who seem- 
ed not well to know whether to refiise go- 
ing or not, up to the place, and, with 
another bow, presented her to the figure, 
to whom her question was to be addres- 
sed. Haying been a visitor of the lady's 
before^ I knew how to make the most of 
my visit; and contrived to place myself 
in such a situation as not only to hear 
the questions that should be put aloud, 
but to make a pretty shrewd guess at 
those which the questioner might not 
quite so much incline should be audible 
to the company, as well as at the answers. 
The young lady blushed, smiled, and bit 
her £ui ; but being re-assured by her con* 
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dactor^ and the rest of the company, at 
last put her mouth to the little Ixmnpet 
that conveys the qaestion, and asked Ma- 
demoiselle in a half whisper, ^' How many 
lovers she had ?''— r<^ More than are good 
for me.'' — Miss smiled again, but looked 
as if she did not agree with her. 

The exhibitor made a sign to the French 
gentleman, who had handed back theyoung 
lady to her seat, to ask his question next. 
*^ Place aux Dames^^ said he, pointing 
to the married lady I mentioned foefoie ; 
who, recommending her lap-^dog, who 
was sleeping on the bench by her,r to the 
care of her relation, whom she now called 
Cousin Martha, advanced to the figure, 
and asked her, '* If she was married ?'' 
^* Dieu rn^en garde— Hemen forbid," an^ 
swered the Poup6e. The lady looked at 
her husband, and seemed as if she perfect* 
ly agreed with her. 

As the gentleman got up to make way 
for his lady, be discomposed the lap-dog j 

s 
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&f which his wife chid him^ and scolded 
Martha. ^^ Does Monsieur choose to ask 
atiy thing?" said the show-man to him. 
^ Not I/^ said he surlily. " Does your 
dolt never speak but when she is spoken 
to f**-^^*^ Never, Sir; she is too well bred." 
He interpreted the question and his an- 
nw&p to the Frenchman. ** C^est dom^ 
mdge,^^ said he in return. " That's a 
pity, the gentleman thinks;" re-interpre- 
tedthe exhibitor to the married|man. ^* No, 
by G— , that it is not," replied the other. 
The show-man interpreted again ; the Gas- 
con received it with one of those signifi- 
cant shrugs, with which the philosophers 
of his country reconcile to theraselvea 
and others every dispensation of Provi- 
dence. 

A lady> whom I had not observed be- 
fore, now came forward. She was in a 
much fuller dress than any of the rest of 
the company, and had one of thc; finest 
complexions in the world* She looked 
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very narrowly at the Poupee's head-dress, 
and the particular sit of her tucker. " What 
sort of paint do you use ?" said she^ loud 
enough to be heard by us who were near 
her. ** Vous vHen avez pas besoin — you 
have no need of it,'* answered the figure; 
the equivoque was a very polite one. 
** C^est charmant /'* said the Frenchman, 
looking first on the Poupte, and then oa 
the lady ; the lady drev4|back, and seem* 
ed inclined to blush — but could not. 

" Do you choose. Sir?" said our exhi- 
bitor to me. I declined putting the lady 
to the trouble, having been convinced of 
her abilities at Brussels. On this the old 
gentleman came forward. Like the last 
questioner, he examined Mademoiselle ve^ 
ry closely, putting on his spectacles to as- 
sist his examination. " Pray, Miss," said 
he, with a sort of chuckle, ^* do you gar* 
ter above or below the knee ?" The an- 
swer was so low I could not hear it ; but 
the old gentleman hobbled back to bi$ 
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iSeeAy apparently not quite satisfied with 
'his reception. The married lady now 
pressed her kinswoman to put her ques- 
tion in turn : but she would by no means 
consent to it^ hinting that she could not 
think of putting her mouth to a trumpet 
that had so lately been polluted by the 
lips of a male. My friend the Gascon, 
on being told of her refusal, seemed to 
enjoy some joke that had struck him, 
and, as they sometimes think aloud, was 
muttering to himself. I heard the words> 
*^ (TuTie certain age;* but he stopped short, 
and said aloud, that the lady certainly 
thought it was more selon les regies for 
her to be asked questions than to ask 
them. Miss Martha pursed up her lips, 
and said something of impertinence and 
mixed companies. It is almost four, said 
her kinswoman ; and taking up the lap- 
dog, walked out of the room, leaning up- 
on Miss Miartha, and telling her husband 
to follow them. The Frenchman was on 



Ids feet ia an iostant} audi ddppu^ over 
the behchejj gat down flairs inUnieaK)!^ 
to call her servant^ and to handle first her 
]iq>-dog9 and then itt muNxess^ into, the 
carriif;e» that tmted kt thetti^ He of- 
fered his hand to Miss Marllia» who wopM 
not aeoqit of it. . The husbaod biti^ed 
past hiib with a lack that dfid not deem td 
thank him for his attentions^ ^'GoJkMb^^' 
said the lady to the footaan^ who looked 
to her for the otd^^ and the eeiftdh dfcr^e 
fibm the door. The Fv^sch fenttenm 
tnmed to me^ who was stioiding bdiind 
in the entrance ; *' En Attghtemje nUir* 
riage est une qff^aire si sambre^^^^hi Eo^f 
land marriaige is so gloovj a htisinesvr/' 
^ Sf/e/^t^^l^zir-^-'Sometimes/' :$aid Ismi* 
ling. My Frenchman iaantght Inmsdlf 
immediately. *' uissuriment^ Mcmskwr 
ffest pofi marii*^^ I assured hiai I will 
not married. •• // TCen a pas Pair r^You 
hate not the look on't." Tfais^ iti lus 
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.opinion^ was both a felicitation and a 
compliment; and so it had one of my 
best bows at parting. 
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No. 25. Saturday^ July 9,3, 1785. 

to the author of the lounger. • 

Sir, 

Though I presume, from your account 
of yourself, that you occasionally visit 
the theatre, and go there like your friend 
Colonel Caustic, to see the play as well as 
the company ; I do not observe that you 
have yet favoured us with any remarks 
on the entertainments of the stage. This 

* The criticism on the tragedy of the Fair Peni" 
tent, which I think an extremely just one, was writ- 
ten by Mr D. Hume. The latter part of this paper 
would not have appeared to me of sufficient impor- 
tance to entitle it to a place in this edition, did it 
mot contain a compliment, which I did not wish to 
suppress, to an actress equally entitled to respect in 
ker private character, as to the applause which she 
has never failed to receive in her professional one. 
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I regard in a manner as part of your du- 
ty. Whatever has so powerful an effect 
in forming the manners as the theatre, 
falls properly within the depfirtment of 
one who wishes to mark their progress. 
Even as a mere amusement, that which 
occupies so great a space in the time of 
the idle, should attract the notice of the 
Lounger. The field, you know. Sir, is 
wide : for even in the best of our English 
j^ieces there is great room for improve- 
ment, and much to be found fault with. 
The Fair Penitent, for example, which 
stands high in the list, is in many re- 
i^pects imperfect, if not reprehensible-; 
which censure that I may justify, (as also 
to take a share in the labour which I ex-' 
hort you to,) let me attempt to shew 
wherein it is that the piece is chiefly de- 
fective. 

For. this purpose, we must first direct 
(^br attention to the characters; which 
are by ho means such as to support or 
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|Hum o te tiie inleieail of tke 
The heroine hendf kiajfiv from be^ 
mg an amiaUe or imeacceptkMiaUe ladj. 
Her riigfat iH^etenaioiis to die title of pe^^ 
»tai/ have often been remarked ; andia- 
4eed the wh<^ stjde of her character, ex- 
ihmwe oi the objectioDS that lie against 
it in a moral view^ is of that fierce^ mi* 
bending, and unifeminine sort, whidi we 
cannot easily pi^ in misf<Nrtane^ or fiar* 
^Te in error. For the weakness and the 
guilt of her love, she has not that apolo« 
gy which some mifortunate females de- 
rive from the bewitching qualities of their 
seducers. The object of her passion is a 
vain, a profligate, and undisguised li- 
bertine, whose treatment of har had been 
so utterly base and unmanly, as even to 
make her dread, that the secret of her &« 
vours might not be safely lodged with 
him. The " fineness of his foitaij'* is 
the only attractive quality we perceive 
about him ; a motive to love which sinks 
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ibe bidy equally in our estimation of her 
Tiitcie^ and in onr opinion of her undar-s 
Manding. 

.' If such is the impression that Calista 
tiiikkes on her first appearance^ her con« 
dudt in the course of the piece by no 
hi^ttns rehioves it. Her behaviour to Ho<^ 
ttttio^ when he intimates his suspicions of 
her guilty con'espondence, and holds up 
to her^ her own letter in support of the 
Chai^ge^ is thp very height of effrontery ; 
m iiideed the attempt which follows> to 
tuni the sword of her injured husband 
against the bosom of his best friend, be* 
Caiise he had detected her falsehood, is a 
sifoke of wickedness, (for it deserves no 
getitler ndme,) which deprives her of all 
title to sympathy. We remain accords 
iagly^ till the beginning of the fifth act^* 
jtlhnDsit indifferent about her fate j or per-^ 
haps we rather enjoy her difficultiei* arid 
€tttbarrslssmetits. Then indeed, after her 
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promote the interest of the sitiiatiai(i 
The heroine herself is yeiy far from be* 
ing an amiable or miexceptionable ladj. 
Her slight pretensions to thd title of pe^ 
intent have often been remarked ; and ia- 
deed the whole st jle of her character^ ex* 
dusive of the objections that lie against 
it in a moral view> is of that fierce^ nn* 
bending, and mifeminine sort, which we 
cannot easily pi^ in misfortune, or for^ 
give in error. For the weakness and the 
guilt of her love, she has not that apdo« 
gy which some unfortunate females de- 
rive from the bewitching qualities of their 
aeducers. The object of her passion is a 
vain, a profligate, and undisguised li- 
bertine, whose treatment of her had been 
so utterly base and unmanly, as even to 
make her dread, that the secret of her fii^ 
vours might not be safely lodged vidth 
him. The " fineness of his forin,'* is 
the only attractive quality we perceive 
about him s a motive to love which sinks 
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tiie hAy equally in our estimation of her 
▼iitue^ and in onr opinion of her under^ 
Manding. 

,-' Kauch is the impression that Cafista 
fiiakes on her first appearance, her con« 
duct in the course of the piece by no 
in^ltns removes it. Her behaviour to Ho* 
ttttio, when he intimates his suspicions of 
h^ gnilty corre^ondence, and holds up 
to her, her own letter in support of the 
Chai^ge^ is thp very height of effirontery ; 
m iiideed the attempt which follows, to 
tarn the sword of her injured husbaml 
against the bosom of his best friend, be* 
cause he had detected her falsehood, is a 
uttohe of wickedness, (for it deserves no 
gentler name,) which deprives her of cJl 
title to sympathy. We remain acconit^ 
faigly^ till the beginning of the fifth act/ 
Almo£% indifferent about her fate ; or per^ 
haps we rather enjoy her difficultiei^ aiid 
€tttbarrsissni6tits. Then indeed, after her 
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shame has been divulged ; when the ob- 
ject of her guilty flame is now no more ; 
when she is set before us, forsaken of 
every friend, and without prospect of 
peace but in the grave; when now the 
stormy passions that had transported her, 
having subsided, are followed by settled 
sorrow ; and her haughty soul, bowed 
down by misfortunes, at length submits 
to own that she had done amiss, to in- 
treat forgiveness, and to be grateful for a 
little tenderness: — ^in these circumstan- 
ces our tears b^n to take her part, as 
they would that of any object, however 
undeserving, reduced to so wretched a 
situation, and throwing herself entirely 
on our pity. The scene between her 
and Altamont, where she makes con* 
fession of her own demerit, and prays 
for a companion to him more deserving 
of his virtues, is interesting; and still 
more so that which precedes it between 
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her and Sciolto ; which is indeed by far 
the best in the play. We should mis- 
take^ however, in attributing its effect to 
our interest in Calista ; for the venerable 
good old man has by much the greatest 
share in it ; whose affection for his child, 
contending with his rigid sense of honour, 
ibrms a spectacle that draws at once our 
admiration and our love. Sciolto^ indeed, 
is the most interesting, as well as most 
respectable person of the drama ; his si- 
tuation, his character, and his feelings, 
equially inspire our reverence for his vir- 
tue, and our pity for his misfortunes. 

If the character of Calista offend us by 
its fierceness, that of Altamont disgusts 
us by its insignificance. Of him we know 
littie more than this, which is far from be- 
ing enough, that he is an ardent admirer 
of Calista. We are told indeed by the 
other persons of the piece, that he is *^ an 
excellent young man,'* and inherits all his 



ftther's TiitaeB. Bdt difise eiiocmuQiiii by 
Us iricadi make him no &vmirite wi& Aii 
cpectator» who knows noiOying <tf hii fiu 
ttier, and is attached mily hy wha^ he 
faiflisdfsees, and obserraiy and finds fea» 
SOD fors not by what he hears rdmfedt or 
is desired to bdieve. Now^ what of Ai^ 
tamont is presented, is hoyidi, folly, anS 
CKtrttvagant ; we neither sympathlBe wUh 
Ins joy for the acqnintion, nor in his dewi 
pair for the loss (rf'a inistrcss who receives 
his adorati<m with such indifferaioe^ and 
yields him her hand with moh nnwilling^ 
ness. We fed the meanness, as wdl) as 
Snddicacy, of his situation, and'are tempt- 
ed tp despise him for aecepting a bride 
iDH such mortifying ccmditiops. 

When love, as in the case of Altamont, 
is the only prominait part of ^«k dianio* 
ter, its object should be raidered worthy 
of its ardour. Neither for Ahapiont^ 
affection for Calista, nor Cidi^ta's for Lo^ 
thario, has the poet furnished such an 
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apology. The first is mean^ though it 
may be honest ; the last is nearly as con- 
temptible, and much less pure ; here it is 
ally» there it is criminal. 

HonMip's character is of a better stamp ; 
but he is not a principal in the action. 
At the same time^ the behaviour of this 
** £ur-&med friend of noble Altamont,- ' 
^ not in every instance just what we ex« 
pect of him ; especially in the first meet- 
ing between him and that unfortunate 
jpouthf afi^er the fiill discovery of Calista's 
guilt ; on which occasion, instead of con- 
ladering the bitter disappointment his 
young firiend had met with, and prevent- 
11^ him by an unsolicited forgiveness, 
which is what we look for fi*om the calm 
^nd generous temper of Horatio ; he a- 
busiies and reviles him with all the sharp- 
ness of an enemy, and can hardly be won 
to fi;>rget his offence, 

: • There is one other person of the drama, 
whom we had almost forgot to take notice 
of; a lady too j Lavinia, the spouse of 
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; and so much 
■lowed fivy that die is quite ui^ 
; her yKKMMjt sernng only to 
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htf uai her and her hns- 
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TkeooBfaGt of the pieces thoogfa by 

as die maiL- 
a £udt. We may 
td is me of aanyEiig^ phg^ and scxme 
«f dMse amoqg the best m die language^ 
Mr Hqbk's Ihuglas, fcrezample^ that 
IhcT are laBc;aid towaids the condiiskMif 
oirisiig to die mahifity of die poet to sna-^ 
pead the tmraTdlii^ of his sfaHj; w, as 
die poet wiD tdl oa^ owing to die artn- 
tiaiy nde whidi prescribes, that a trage- 
dr shall not oonsist o£ fewer acts than 
fiT^; to comply with which, he is oUi-. 
|^>d either to continiie the story beyond 
lis natural and proper term, or dse to 
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swell the piece with artificial scenes^ that 
^^ contribute little to heighten our interest, 
or to advance the action. The embar- 
rassment of this rule has been felt by the 
author of the Fair Penitent. After the 
death of Lothario, which, happens as ear- 
ly as the beginning of the fourth act, he 
is evidently at a loss to fill up the remain- 
der of the play, and not a little puzzled 
how to keep the heroine alive till the. end 
, of it. This was indeed no small difficul- 
ty ; as it is not easy to imagine what 
should restrain so proud and violent a 
personage one moment from escaping 
despair and infamy, and setting herself 
at liberty, after " the broad shame" of 
her discovery with Lothario. Mr Rowe 
seems by no means successful in the at- 
tempt. Soon after Lothario's fall, we are 
informed, that a tumult has arisen in con- 
sequence of it among the« partisans of that 
young nobleman, and that Sciolto's pa- 
lace is attacked. The old man goes, forth 
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tins acoffle produces 

dK fcOBCr, MMkJ CODSe^ 

» if it be not^ that Lavi- 
imrasi to distieaa «s wkh her 

rfeid. We 

hmg sopeff* 

bctwe»ibim 

spectode of Lotbario's 

black baagiiigs; hj wbat 
«rt, or for wbat ser- 
it k not tmsf to disoovw. 
a ibe cnd^ Snilto^ wbobnd givai 
to bwre bfes^ giaies wdl gnarded^ and 
bttd :$nBaaao«e4 bk fiioads to attend bim 
iai bJis^ ffihce, baadi^ ^^S^uist aB proba- 
stokn oiu akme and unattended, 
le tetiand unknown to anv bodv. 
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receives bis death by means which we 
have not seen prepared, and in a manner 
which we do not understand. It is this 
circumstance that determines Calista's re"** 
soluf i(m : for though there had before this 
been much talking about deaths aivd a 
great deal of preparation for it, still she 
had unaccountably ddayed the execution 
of a purpose, which she had from the be- 
giiming prepared us to expect whenever 
ber ^lilt shoidd be discovered^ and which 
&^ despente and horrid circumstances 
atitehding the discovery should have con-* 
firmed and accelerated* Thus, in the 
middle of the fourth act, a new spring €i 
movement is brought into play ; and the 
action is afterwards forced on, not by the 
pasRontof the principal personages^ which 
had till then advanced it, and which alone 
ought to do that du^, but by the party-^ 
zeal of (we know not who) Lothario's 
fiiends : a power which we may suppose, 
if we please, Vut whici^ "we feel ourselves 
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imder no manner of necessity to suppose. 
Farther, the death of Sciolto is not well 
imerwoTen with that fresh thread, de- 
tached firom the texture of the piece as it 
is, but figures as a mere accident ; inso- 
much, that we are almost equally surpri- 
sed OQ bdng told of it, as if we were to 
hear that he had dropped down in a fit 
ofapopkxy. 

With all this, the play has beauties that 
must be rdished by every reader of taste. 
It is particularly eminent for elegance and 
richness of expression throughout. The 
descriptions (with which it abounds) are 
equal to any in the language. And the 
suboidinate degrees of all the passions, 
especially the amiable, are touched for 
the most part both with spirit and with 
ddicacy. The highly pathetic, however, 
is not any where to be met with in it, if 
iw except one instance, in the scene alrea- 
dv taken notice of between Calista and 
her fatJier. We must particularly remark 
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the 'want of genuine ' pathos in Calista's 
noted ' soliloquy at the beginning of the 
fifth act, where that lady is by far too 
much ' mistress of herself, and discourses 
in a style very foreign to her circumstan- 
ces : instead of being lost in the thoughts 
of her situation, she remarks on the scene, 
as a spectator might, that ^^ here's room 
for mieditation." She tries the book, and 
descants upon the vanity of its pre- 
cepts : she listens to the music, and ap- 
proves the style of it : she expatiates on 
the pageantry of the death's head and 
bones ; while the corse of the loved youth, 
who had wrought all her troubles, is noti- 
ced in fewer words than are bestowed on 
any of the other topics ; and these words, 
only an exclamation at the ghastliness of 
its appearance. This composure and un^ 
concern are by no means what we look 
for from the ardent spirit of Calista, sit- 
ting at midnight by the dead body of 
her *^ dear betrayer." She had loved 
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Lothirio witii panoD; and her fondness 
for Imn had cotifeiBedljr a little while ago 
Ml poBsenon of her breast. Only a few 
hours hare passed since he was slaughter- 
ed in her presence. His iknhs are now 
expiated in his blood. She is a woman, 
not m Cato; and Ae had hitherto be^ 
represented as of a violent temper, rather 
than firai : so ttiat we now indulge in the 
Ml hope to hear the genuine voiceof grief 
and deqpair, ottering not a single word 
hut what immediatdy relates to her sitn* 
ation) and is suggested by it. It is not 
cwNi^ that die tdls ns, the mtjuid may here 
hurst with thinking, and that she is full 
of anguish which no discipline cim cure; 
nor that die feed the phrrazy of her 
soul with solemn sounds, and invoke 
the in(emal gods to match the horror 
around her. A thousand such fanci- 
fol exdamations express not truly any 
disit^:^^ They are not the language of 
ai^^iruidi, which dwdls, like eveiy other 



\ 
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sttong feelings steadily on its object^ and 
is occupied with that alone^ and not with 
talking of itself. It is the very griefi of 
Galista^ the sources of pain opened afrdsh 
by the sight of Lothario, as he there lies, 
^^'K^onipassion for his fitte,— reviyed affec- 
tion for his person,— the present scene com'> 
pan^ with their stolen interview of love, 
-^the desolation she has spread around 
her>-^her despair of relief ;— these are 
the subjects we expect to see pursuing 
one another in her thoughts; and till 
tiiese appear, say Calista what she may 
bbout her agonies, we lire neither dispo* 
Slid to believe nor to pity them. Yours, 
&c. 

TnfiATRlCUS. 
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To shew that I take in good part the 
suggestion of my correspondent at the 
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beginning of his letter, I will add to his 
observations on the tragedy in 'question, a 
few lines, to inform him, that I was one 
of the audience, who attended its repre- 
sentation some evenings ago ; and received 
that veiy high entertainmoit, ' which the 
performance of Mrs Siddons always af- 
fords. Ao^idst the defects which Thea- 
tricus very justly remarks in the charac- 
ter of Calista^ there is, however, a variety 
of high and stormy passion, which gives 
scope to. the astonishing powers of this 
incomparable actress. These she dis- 
played, so forcibly, that some who had 
not investigated the character so closely 
as my correspondent, thought ** she o'er- 
stepped the modesty of nature in the 
force and whirlwind of her passion." 
But let it be remembered, that Calista 
is a woman haughty and impetuous in 
the highest degree, and that the defence 
of guilt is always loud in proportion as 
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it is hollow. In this, indeed^ lay the 
admirable art with which she played 
the scene with Horatio ; she rose in vio- 
lence, as the accusation was pressed upon 
her, and met his reproof and admonition, 
with the fierceness of resentment and of 
pride^ struggling with the anguish of guilt 
and of shame. Nor did she fail to give 
the poet, (as is usual with her) some 
merit not his own, by infusing into the 
latter part of the play, that tenderness of 
which she knows so well how to unlock 
the springs. In the last interview with 
hec father particularly, and in her dy- 
ing speech to Altamont, she conveyed 
this impression so strongly, that we quite 
forgot the blame which our justice should 
have laid upon Calista, and our tears 
flowed for her misfortunes, with all the 
nterest of compassion, and all the con- 
sciousness of virtue. 
But the language of encomium is so 



finuliar to this lad j, that it were trite to 
comiiiiie it. In recalling her perform- 
— ee^ I tried a mnch more difficolt tad^, 
to remember 8ome defect. One trifling 
errar I imi^ined I discorered. In mark* 
ia^ the aeotimentB <rf contempt and inso- 
lenoe, she sometimes nsed a nnoe^ and 
aimined a coqntenance» rather of toofih 
awiUaraldnd. When she uttered the fol- 
loa/ing hneSy 



* And bksKt her good siui Uiit the is 
*b this the fiaDoas friend of Ahamoot 
« a tiA^-hearii^ officioos fidknr^— 



« Who gnMus dies hecvne hor fool lan fludr— 

And the evening before^ in Lady Mac- 
h(th» 



^* Wos te hope dnmk 



* hi ahich j^iMi drasKd yooradf ?^» 
« Lmh^ I d«re aot» wmit upoal wool^ 
«> like ^ <U ctt i\he odage." 

Mr<h<m^t in bet speaking of such pas- 
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sages, there was a tone and look more 
aflied to the comic than the tragic muse» 
and hardly dignified enough for the vcoi^ 
portance of the situation, or the high 
feeling of the moment, in which they 
were pronounced. It was an observation 
of some of the great French actors upon 
Garrick, that he spoke admirably well 
the language of passion, but not quite 
as a hero would speak it. Though one 
might trace something of the costume of 
Paris in this remark, yet undoubtedly 
there is a form which pasiion put^ mt, 
different in different situations, Pcrrlmpi, 
too, there is a certain deception in our 
ideas of what the station or character ^ 
the person should impream upon \m £^ 
ings, which the very trtttli atid g^miim 
colour of nature mzy aametimm odmd. 
We have all our prejtidieai^^ (ik^ Pur* 
tridge, though they m^ n^ Im fiUog^ 
ther so mofie. It if rery fi^iA($mf ImhT' 
ever;, that we hare my room k^ a^ e^m' 
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plaint of this sort. It is only in a Garrick 
or a Stddons that nature presses so close 
OD iis» that she ^^ galls our kibe." 



V 
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No. 27. Saturday, August 6, 1785. 

Maxima pars vatum, pater, et juvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti, HoR. 

In forming the minds and regulating the 
conduct of men, nothing seems to be of 
greater importance than a proper system 
of what may be termed domestic morali- 
ty ; the science of those relative duties, 
which do not apply only to particular si- 
tuations, to large fortunes, to exalted rank^ 
to extensive influence, but which con- 
stitute that part and character in life 
which almost every one is called to per- 
form. 

Of all above the lower ranks, of all who 
claim the station or the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, the knowledge of this science i» 



either inculcated by fiimilj precept and 
example, or is endeaTOored to be instil- 
led by reading. In the latter case, the 
woii» made use of for that purpose, are 
either purely didactic, which speak the 
language of authoritatiye wisdom ; histo- 
rical, which hold forth the example of 
past events to the judgment; or they 
are of that sort which are calculated to 
mould tbe heart and the manners throng 
the medium of the imagination. Of tins 
last class, the principal are stories or 
novels^ and theatrical compositions* On 
the subjects of novels, I have in a former 
paper delivered a few general remaii:^ 
calculated to ascertain their moral ten- 
dency. In this I propose extending tbj 
consideration to dramatic writing;, and, 
as it is nearest to the novd, at least to 
that species which I principally con- 
^dered in the paper alluded to, I shall 
begin with a similar examination of tra- 
gedy. 
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The engines which tragedy professes to 
use for moral instruction^ are the pas- 
sions. The father of dramatic criticism 
has told us, that tragedy ^^ purges the 
passions by reciting them :" a proposi- 
tioB, which^ from its short apothegmati- 
cal form^ k subiect to considerable ob- 
scurity. A au)dfm writer, m his defoice 
ef tn^fedy a$ a moral exhibition, explains 
ite meaning, by the analogy of the Spar- 
tan custom oi making their Aseres drunk^ 
and shewing thasi in that beastly state to 
&^ children, in order to inspire a de- 
teitetion for the vice of intemperance. 
Bui if this is to furnish us with an ill us- 
tfattcm of Aristotle's assertion, I am Bfroid 
it w3i not aid the cause of tragedy a& a. 
sdiool of morals. It was from the pre- 
Yiotts contempt of the rank and manners 
ef the drunkard, that the Spartan boy 
wa& ta fwm his estimate of drunkenness. 
The vice of a slave could hardly fail to 
4^u8t him. But had they shewn him 
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the vice itself^ how loathsome and de- 
grading soever in its own nature^ in a 
person of superior respect and estimation, 
what would have been the consequence ? 
The fairest answer may be drawn from 
the experience of those countries where 
fireemen get drunk> where senators. and 
leaders of armies are sometimes intoxi- 
cated. The youths, who behold these ex- 
amples the oflenesty are. not the least lia- 
ble to follow them. I am afraid it is eyen 
so with tragedy^ Scenes presenting pas- 
sions and vices^ round which the poet 
throws the veil of magnanimity, which 
he decorates with the pomp of verse, with 
the splendor of eloquence, familiarise the 
mind to their appearance, and take from 
it that natural disgust which the criines, 
presented in their native form, would cer- 

• 

tainly excite. Cruelty, revenge, and mur- 
der, are often the attributes of the hero ; 
for he must always be the hero on whom 
the principal stress of the action lies. 

1 
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What {mnishment awaits, or what mis- ' 
fiMrtunes attend, his crimes, is little to the 
pofpose ; if the villain is the prominent 
figure of the piece, he will be the l»ro 
of the tragedy, as the robber, though tie 
is about to be hanged, is the hero of the 
trials or the execution. But even of the 
nobler characters, does not the morality 
-oi sentiment often yield to the immorali- 
ty of situation ? Treachery is often the 
fi^t of wisdom and of resolution; itour- 
der^ an exertion of valour ; and suicide, 
the resource of virtuous affliction. It 
will be remembered, that it is not so 
mudi from what the hero says, as from 
what he does, that an impression is drawn. 
The repentant lines which Cato speaks 
when he » dying, are never regarded. 
It is the dagger only we remember, that 
dagger by which he escaped from chains, 
and purchased immortality. 

But the leading passion of modem tra- 

VOL. V. P 
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gedjT is one to which Aristotle could 
scarce have meant his rule to apply ; be- 
cause, in ancient tragedy it was almost 
unknown. The passion I allude to is 
hfoe. The manners and society of mo- 
dem times necessarily led to this change 
in tfie drama. For the observation which 
some suthors have made is perfectly just, 
that the sentiments of the stage will al- 
ways be such as are flattering, rather 
than corrective of national manners and 
national failings; superstition in Greece, 
gallantry in France, freedom and courage 
in England. In every popular exhibition 
this must be the case. Even the sacred- 
ness and authority of the pulpit is not 
exempted from its influence. In polite 
chapds, preachers exhort to morality: 
in crowded churches of less fashionable 
people, they enlarge on doctrinal sub- 
jects, on faith and sanctifi cation. But 
the very existence of the stage depends 
on that public opinion which it is not to 
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reform but to conciliate : and Dr John- 
son's expression is not the less true for its 
quaintness; 

They that live to please^ must please to IWe. 

To this necessary conformity to the 
manners of the audience^ is owing the in- 
troduction of love into almost all our dra- 
matic compositions ; and those, as might 
be expected, are most in favour with the 
young, . where this passion is allowed the 
most extensive influence, and the most 
unlimited power. It was this which, 
when it was the fashion for genteel peo- 
ple to pay attention to tragedies, drew 
such audiences to Lee*s Theodosius, and 
to Dryden*s Antony and Cleopatra, 
where the length of the speeches, and 
the thinness of the incidents, would have 
been as tiresome to them as a sermon^ 
had it not been for a tenderness and an 
extravagance of that passion, which every 




:ki^ 



a 

of m gooA insbiiclor to 
% byseitiii^ before 
Ml Im$ IMINfe other objects, 
of m nobler and less 
l»dL Rit in that violenoe, m 
daM rvTMHCT of dominioD, with which 
jc^^ i? i:::Tvsti«l in many of onr tragedies^ 
:« x^^^T^^Mirs e^tWT Tirtue and eveiy duty. 
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The obligations of justice and of huma- 
nity sink before it. The king, the chief, 
the patriot, forgets his people, his fol- 
lowers, and his country; while parents 
and children mention the dearest objects 
of natural attachment only to lead them 
in the triumph of their love. 

It is the business of tragedy to exhibit 
the passions, that is, the weaknesses of 
men. Ancient tragedy shewed them in 
a simple manner ; virtue and vice^ were 
strongly and distinctly marked, wisdom 
and weakness were easily discriminated ; 
and though vice might be sometimes pal* 
liated, and weakness excused, the specta- 
tor could always discover the character 
o£ each. But in the modem drama there 
is an uncertain sort of outline, a blended 
colouring, by which the distinction of 
these objects is frequently lost. The re- 
finement of modem audiences calls for 
shades of character more delicate than those 
which the stage formerly exhibited s the 




is tiut die bounds of right 
often so uncertainly mark- 
<d^ainot 3 be enhr disfii^;ii]died ; and 
if ihe powns of poetnr> or the doqnence 

sfaonU be on the side ^f the 
it v9 reqpme a greater firmness 
1^" Mad than Tonth or inexperience is 
oC to resist it. 
RoHoa cnwjpnins eveiy sort of weak- 
b«l pwsionj enthusiasm^ and sick* 
lTi«nlsJfirr, haTe dignified certain weak- 
aessie^ with the name <^ amiabie ; and the 
of whom some are susceptible, 
others adect sosceptitHlitjr, think it 
c^len an hoooor to be sotgect to their 
<>xitzviL In trageih^ or tragic writing, 
they often find such characters for their 
imitation. Such characters, being Tarious, 
comphcated, and fluctuating, are the pro- 
penest for tragedy. The poets have not 
u^><:iect^ to avail themselves of that cir- 
cumstauce : their dramas are filled with 
s^K'h characlers, who shift the hue and 
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colour of their minds^ according to the 
change of situation, or the variety of in- 
cident ; or sometimes, whose minds, in 
the hands of the poet, produce that change, 
and create that variety. Wisdom and 
virtue, simple, uniform, and unchanging, 
only superior artists can draw, and supe- 
rior spectators enjoy. 
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No. 9S. Satdkdat^ Jmgusi 13, 1785. 

CONTmUATION OF THE REMARKS UPON 

TRAGEDY. 

Xhe high heroic yirtue we see exempli- 
fied in tragedy^ wanns the imagination^ 
and swdls the mind ; bnt being distant 
from the ordmary feehngs and exertions 
of life, has, I suspect^ but little influence 
upon the conduct. On the contrary, it 
may be fairly doubted, whether this play 
of the fancy, in the walks of virtue and 
benevolence, does not lessen the exer- 
tion of those qualities in practice and 
reality. Indocilis privata loqui, said Lu- 
can of Caesar : So, in some measure, he 
who is deeply conversant in the tragic 
phrase, in the sweUing language of com- 
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passion, of generosity, and of love, find- 
ing no parallel in his common intercourse 
with mankind, will not so readily open 
his heart to the calls on his feeling, which 
the vulgar distresses of his fellow-crea- 
tures, or the ordinary relations of life, 
may occasion. In stage misfortunes, in 
fancied sufferings, the drapery of the fi- 
gure hides its form ; and real distress, 
coming in a homely and unomamented 
state, disgusts the eye, which had poured 
its tears over the hero of tragic misery, 
or the martyr of romantic woe. Real 
calamity offends with its coarseness, and 
therefore is not produced on the scene, 
which exhibits in its stead the fantastic 
grie& of a delicate and high- wrought sen- 
sibility. Lillo, in his Fatal Curiosity, 
presented extreme poverty as the distress 
of the scene ; and the moral of his piece 
was to inculcate, that poverty was not to 
be shunned, nor wealth pursued, at the 
expence of hoQesty and virtue. A irn^ 
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dem audiaMre did not rdish a distress so 
real, bol gmre their tears to the widow of 
St Valoriy who was mad for the loss of a 
hiriiand killed twenty years brfore. From 
the same cause, the Gvamester, one of the 
best and most moral q[ oar latter trage- 
dies though saccessirdy rqiresented by 
the greatest j^ayers, has never become 
po{Hilar. And even now the part of Mrs 
Bereriy (the first charac^ter of the first 
actress in the world) is performed to in- 
difierent houses. 

The tragic poet is striving to distress 
his hero, that he may move his audience : 
it is not his business to equalize the af- 
fliction to the evil that occasicHis it; the 
dScct is what he is to exhibit, which he 
b to clothe in the flowing language of 
poetry, and the high colouring of imagi- 
nation ; and if the cause be not very dis- 
proportionate indeed, the reader, or the 
spectator, will not find fault with it. Cas- 
talio, in the Orphan (a play so grossly im-. 
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morale that it were unfair in me to quote 
it^. except as illustrative of this single ar- 
gument,) is mad with anguish and with 
rage, because his wife's maid refuses him 
access to her apartment, according to the 
previous appointment they had made; and 
Orosmane, in Zayre, remains *' immobile^ 
et sa tangue glacee^^ because his bride 
begs him to defer their marriage for a day. 
Yet these were disappointments which the 
lover of Otway, and much more the hero 
of Voltaire, might surely have borne with 
greater fortitude. 

If we are to apply all this in example, 
it seems to have a tendency to weaken 
our mind to our own sufferings, without 
opening it to the sufferings of others. 
The real evils which the dignity of the 
scene hides from our view, are those 
which we ought to pity in our neigh- 
bours; the fantastic and imaginary dis- 
tresses which it exhibits, are those we are 
^pt to indulge in ourselves. Here then 
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tngedj adds to the list of our calamities, 
widMNit increasiDg the catalogue of our 



As tragedy thus dignifies the distresses, 
so it defRtes the actions of its personages, 
tinr Tiitoes, and their vices. But this 
TCnoves Tirtue at a greater distance from 
«s» and brings vice nearer; it exalts the 
first to a point beyond our imitation^ and 
fimoMps the latter to a degree above our 
abhoireDce. Shakespeare, who general- 
ly discriminates strongly the good and iU 
qodities o£ his characters, has yet exhi- 
bited a Macbeth, a tyrant and a murder- 
er, whom we are disposed rather to pity 
than to hate. ^ Modem tragedy,'' says 
a celebrated critic, ^^ has become more a 
sdiool of virtue than the ancient, by be- 
iOflT more the theatre of passion : an O- 
lliello, honied by jealousy to murder his 
inDocent wife ; a Jaffier, ensnared by re- 
sentment and want, to engage in a con- 
:^MFacy, and then stung with remorse and 
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involved in ruin ; a SifFredi^ through the 
deceit which he employs for public-spi- 
rited ends, bringing destruction on all 
whom he loved : these are the examples 
which tragedy now displays, by means 
of which it inculcates on men the proper 
government of their passions." I ama- 
fraid, if we appeal to the feelings of the 
audience at the conclusion of any of those 
pieces, we shall not find the effect to be 
what is here supposed. Othello we ra- 
ther pity for his jealousy, than hate as a 
murderer. With Jaffier and his associ- 
ates we are undoubtedly leagued against 
the rulers of Venice ; and even the faith 
and tenderness of Belvidera hardly make 
us forgive her for betraying their secret. 
The sentiments of SifFredi, however wise 
and just, are disregarded where they im- 
peach the dignity and super-eminence of 
love. His deceit indeed is blamed, which 
is said to be the moral of the piece 5 but it 
is blamed, because it hindered the union 
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r, diat if die persoo uttering them 
B pamshed in the course, or at the end 
of the piar, the expiation is sufficiently 
Bade; if the sentiments at the time are 
sfarendly imagined, and fiMncibly express- 
ed» they will have a powerful effect on the 
mind, and leave impressions which the re- 
tribvtion of poetical justice will hardly be 
aUetoe&ce. 

On poetical justice, indeed, I do not 
lar so much stress as some authors have 
done. I incline to be erf* the opinion of one 
of my predecessors, that we are firequent- 
It more roused to a love of virtue, and a 
hatred of vice, when virtue is unfortunate, 
and vice successful, than when each re- 
ceives the reccxnp^sce it merits. But I 
impute more to striking incidents, to the 
sentiments running through the tenor of 
a piece, than to the general impression 
of its dtnourmrnf. Mons. D'Alembert 
sa\->!s that in any sort of spectacle which 
would leave the poet more at liberty than 

7 
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tragedies taken from history^ in the ope- 
ra^ for example, the author would not 
easily be pardoned, for allowing vice to 
go unpunished. *^ I remember to have 
seen," continues he, " an MS. opera of 
Atreus, where that monster perished by 
a thunderbolt, exclaiming, with a savage 
satisfaction, 

" Tonnez, Dieux imptdssans; 
Frappez ; Je sids venge f* 

** This would have made one of the hap- 
piest denouements that can well be ima- 
gined." As to theatrical effect, I am 
quite of his opinion ; but as to the moral, 
I cannot agree with him. The line which 
he quotes, brilliant, forcible, and bold, 
would have remained with the audience, 
not to recal the punishment of guilt, but 
to mark the pleasure of revenge. 

But it is not only from the vices or im- 
perfections of tragic characters, that we 
are to fear the danger of familiarising the 

VOL. V. Q 
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approach of evil, or encouraging the 
growth of error. Their very virtues, I 
fear, are often dangerous to form the 
principles, or draw the imitation of their 
readers. Theirs are not so much the 
useful, the productive virtues (if I may 
be allowed the expression) of real life, as 
the shining and showy qualities, which 
attract the applause, or flatter the vanity, 
of the unthinking. The extreme, the en- 
thusiasm even of a laudable propensity, 
takes from its usefulness to others, and 
degenerates into a blind and headlong in- 
dulgence in the possessor. In the great- 
est part of modem tragedies, such are the 
qualities of the persons that are most in 
favour with the public. In what relates 
to passive excellence, prudence to avoid 
evils, or fortitude to bear them, are not 
the virtues of tragedy, conversant as it is 
with misfortune ; it is proud to indulge in 
sorrow, to pour its tears without the con- 
troul of reason, to die of disappointments 
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which wisdom would have overcome. There 
is an sera in the life of most young people, 
and those too the most amiable, where all 
this is their creed of excellence, generosi-^ 
ty, and heroism, and that creed is drawn 
from romance and tragedy. 

In the remarks which, in this and two 
former papers, I have made on novel and 
on tragedy, two of the most popular of 
all kinds of writing, I have ventured, in 
the hardihood of a moralist, rather be* 
yond the usual caution of a periodical 
paper that wishes to conciliate the favour 
of the public* By those whose daily and 
favourite reading is crossed by my obser- 
vations, I shall be asked, if I mean to pre- 
scribe every novel and every tragedy, or 
of what kind of each I am disposed to al- 
low the perusal, and to what class of read- 
ers their perusal may be trusted. To 
such I would answer in general, that if I 
had influence enough to abridge the list 
of both species of reading, I believe nei- 
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dera audience did not relish a distress so 
real, but gave their tears to the widow of 
St Valori, who was mad for the loss of a 
husband killed twenty years before. From 
the same cause, the Gramester, one of the 
best and most moral of our latter trage- 
dies, though successively r^resented by 
the greatest players, has never become 
popular. And even now the part of Mrs 
Beverly (the first character of the first 
actress in the world) is performed ' to in- 
difierent houses. 

The tragic poet is striving to distress 
his hero, that he may move his audience : 
it is not his business to equalize the af- 
fliction to the evil that occasions it ^ the 
effect is what he is to exhibit, which he 
is to clothe in the flowing language of 
poetry, and the high colouring of imagi- 
nation ; and if the cause be not very dis- 
proportionate indeed, the reader, or the 
spectator, will not find fault with it. Cas- 
talio, in the Orphan (a play so grossly im-. 



moral, Aat it 
it, except as SastntiYe of tis sn^ ar- 
goinent,) is mad with ZMkz^iA and witk 
rage, because lus wife's masd rdHs ham 
access to her apartment, accxxAa^ to the 
previous appointment ther had 



Orosniane, in Zcg^, remsns ^ immc^Ot, 
et sa langue glacce^ becanse Us bnde 
begs him to defer their marris^ fer a dar. 
Yet these were dtsappointmoits which the 
loyer of Otway , and much more the hero 
of V^oltaire, might sordy hare borne with 
greater fortitude. 

If we are to apply all this in example, 
it se^ns to have a tendency to weaken 
our mind to our own sufferings, without 
opening it to the sufferings of others. 
The real evils which the dignity of the 
scene hides from our view, are those 
which we ought to pity in our neigh- 
bours; the fantastic and imaginary dis- 
tresses which it exhibits, are those we are ' 
4pt to indulge in ourselves. Here then 



iM ^ gfJjy adds to the firt of our calamities, 
inaeasmg the catalogae of oar 




As tiagcdy thus dignifies the distresses, 

> it cfefites the actions of its personages, 

Yiitaest and their vices. Bat this 

al a greater distance from 

brings Tice nearer; it exalts the 

i point beyond our imitation^ and 

d^ree above oar 
who general* 
If dwrrimiwatcs strongly the good and ill 
qndbties of Us diaracters, has yet exhi- 
bited m MacbeOij a tyrant and amnrder- 
cr» whoaa we are disposed rather to pity 
Aws to bate. ^ Modem tragedy/' says 
a cdebrafted critic, ^ has become more a 
school of virtue Aws the andent, by be- 
ing more tfie theatre of passion: anO- 
thdkKbnniedbyjealoosyto morderhis 
imoca* wife; a Jaffier, enmared by re- 
sentment and want, to engage in a con- 
spiiacT, anddien stong with remorse and 
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involved in ruin ; a SifFredi^ through the 
deceit which he employs for public-spi- 
rited ends, bringing destruction on all 
whom he loved : these are the examples 
which tragedy now displays, by means 
of which it inculcates on men the proper 
government of their passions/' I am a- 
iraid, if we appeal to the feelings of the 
audience at the conclusion of any of those 
pieces, we shall not find the effect to be 
what is here supposed. Othello we ra- 
ther pity for his jealousy, than hate as a 
murderer. With Jaffier and his associ- 
ates we are undoubtedly leagued against 
the rulers of Venice ; and even the faith 
and tenderness of Belvidera hardly make 
us forgive her for betraying their secret. 
The sentiments of Siffredi, however wise 
and just, are disregarded where they im- 
peach the dignity and super-eminence of 
love. His deceit indeed is blamed, which 
is said to be the moral of the piece; but it 
is blamed, because it hindered the union 
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answer, that if the person ottering them 
IS puuidied in the coarse, or at the end 
of the play, the expiation is sufficiently 
made; if the sentiments at the time are 
direwdly imagined, and forcibly express- 
ed, they win have a powerful effect on the 
mind, and leave impressions which the re- 
tribution of poetical justice will hardly be 
able to efface. 

On poetical justice, indeed, I do not 
lav so much stress as some authors have 
done. I incline to be of the opinion of one 
of my predecessors, that we are firequent- 
Ir more roused to a love of virtue, and a 
hatred of vice, when virtue is unfortunate, 
and vice successful, than when each re- 
ceives the recompence it merits. But I 
impute more to striking incidents, to the 
sentiments running through the tenor of 
a piece, than to the general impression 
of its dnwurmrnf. Mons. D'Alembert 
sa\-^, that in any sort of spectacle which 
would lea>-e the poet more at liberty than 
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tragedies taken from history^ in the ope- 
ra^ for example^ the author would not 
easily be pardoned^ for allowing vice to 
go unpunished. " I remember to have 
seen," continues he, " an MS. opera of 
Atreus^ where that monster perished by 
a thunderbolt^ exclaiming, with a savage 
satisfaction^ 

" Tonnez, Dieux impmssuns; 
Frappez ; Je sids venge f* 

" This would have made one of the hap- 
piest denouements that can well be ima- 
gined." As to theatrical effect, I am 
quite of his opinion ; but as to the morale 
I cannot agree with him. The line which 
he quotes, brilliant, forcible, and bold^ 
would have remained with the audience^ 
not to recal the punishment of guilt, but 
to mark the pleasure of revenge. 

But it is not only from the vices or im- 
perfections of tragic characters, that we 
are to fear the danger of familiarising the 

VOL. V. Q 
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approach of evil, or encouraging the 
growth of error. Their very virtues^ I 
fear, are often dangerous to form the 
principles, or draw the imitation of their 
readers. Theirs are not so much the 
useful, the productive virtues (if I may 
be allowed the expression) of real life, as 
the shining and showy qualities, which 
attract the applause, or flatter the vanity, 
of the unthinking. The extreme, the en- 
thusiasm even of a laudable propensity, 
takes from its usefulness to others, and 
degenerates into a blind and headlong in- 
dulgence in the possessor. In the great- 
est part of modem tragedies, such are the 
qualities of the persons that are most in 
favour with the public. In what relates 
to passive excellence, prudence to avoid 
evils, or fortitude to bear them, are not 
the virtues of tragedy, conversant as it is 
with misfortune ; it is proud to indulge in 
sorrow, to pour its tears without the con- 
troul of reason, to die of disappointments 
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which wisdom would have overcome. There 
is an sera in the life of most young people^ 
and those too the most amiable, where all 
this is their creed of excellence, generosi-^ 
ty, and heroism, and that creed is drawn 
from romance and tragedy. 

In the remarks which, in this and two 
former papars, I have made on novel and 
on tragedy, two of the most popular of 
all kinds of writing, I have ventured, in 
the hardihood of a moralist, rather be* 
yond the usual caution of a periodical 
paper that wishes to conciliate the favour 
of the public. By those whose daily and 
favourite reading is crossed by my obser- 
vationst I shall be asked, if I mean to pre* 
scribe every novel and every tragedy, or 
of what kind of each I am disposed to al- 
low the perusal, and to what class of read- 
ers their perusal may be trusted. To 
such I would answer in general, that if I 
had influence enough to abridge the list 
of both species of reading, I believe nei- 
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ther morals nor taste would suffer by the 
restriction. I have pointed out the chief 
dangers to which I conceive the perusal 
of many such works is liable. 

I am not^ however^ insensible of the 
value, perhaps but too sensible of the 
power, of these productions of fancy and 
<^ genius. Nor am I so much a bigot to 
the opinions I have delivered, as to deny 
that there are uses, noble uses, which 
such productions may serve, amidst the 
dangers to which they sometimes expose 
their readers. The region of exalted vir- 
tue, of dignified sentiment, into which 
they transport us, may have a consider- 
able effect in changing the cold and un- 
feeling temperament of worldly minds; 
the indifferent and the selfish may be 
warmed and expanded by the fiction of 
distress, and the eloquence of feeling. In 
the present age, and among certain ranks, 
indifference and selfishness have become 
a sort of virtues, and fashion has some- 
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times taught the young to pride them- 
sdves on qualities so unnatural to them. 
To combat these " giants of the rock," 
romance and tragedy may be very use- 
fully employed ; and that race must have 
become worthless and degenerate indeed, 
whom their[]terrors shall fail to rouse, and 
their griefs to melt. 

Nor, as an amusement, can the ele* 
gance of that which is drawn from the 
perusal of a well- written novel, or the re- 
presentation of a well-composed tragedy, 
be disputed. It certainly is as much a 
nobler, as it is a more harmless employ- 
ment of time, than its waste in frivolous 
dissipation, or its abuse in the vigils of 
play. But there is a certain sort of mind 
common in youth, and that too of the 
most amiable kind, tender, warm, and 
visionary, to which the walks of fancy 
and enthusiasm, of romantic love, of ex- 
aggerated sorrow, of trembling sensibility, 
are very unsafe. To readers of this com- 
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plexion, the amusemoit which the works 
aboTe*m«itioned afford, should, I think, 
be sparingly allowed, and judiciously cho- 
sen. In such bosoms, feeling or suscep- 
tibihty must be often repressed or direct- 
ed ; to encourage it by premature or un- 
natural means, is certainly hurtful. They 
lesemble some luxuriant soils, which may 
be eniiched beyond a wholesome fertility, 
till weeds are their only produce ; weeds, 
the more to be r^retted, as, in the lan- 
guage of a novelist himself, ** they grow 
in the soil from which virtue ^ould have 
sprung/' 
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Ho 29. Saturday, August (20, 1785, 

The advantages and use of Biography 
bave of late been so often mentioned, and 
are now so universally allowed, that it is 
needless for any modem author to set 
them forth. That department of writing, 
however, has been of late years so much 
cultivated, that it has fared with biogra* 
phy as with every other art ^ it has lost 
much of its dignity in its commonness, 
and many lives have been presented to 
the public, from which little instruction 
or amusement could be drawn. Indivi- 
duals have been traced in minute and 
ordinary actions, from which no conse- 
quences could arise, but to the private 
circle of their own families and friends, 
and in the detail of which we saw no pas- 
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of Tancred and Sigismunda, which^ from 
the very beginning of the play, is the ob- 
ject in which the reader or spectator is 
interested. Reverse the situation, make 
it a contrivance to defeat the claim of the 
- tyrant's daughter, to give the throne to 
Tancred, and to place Sigismunda there 
at his side, the audience would admire its 
ingenuity, and rejoice in its success. 

In the mixture of a plot, and amidst 
the variety of situations, where weaknesses 
are flattered and passions indulged, at the 
same time that virtues are displayed and 
duties performed, one set of readers will 
enjoy the pleasure of the first, while those 
only who have less need to be instructed 
will seize, the instruction of the latter. 
When Marcus dies for his country, the 
ladies in the side-boxes only consider his 
death as removing the bar to the marriage 
of Lucia with his brother Fortius. 

In tragedy, as in novel, which is some- 
times a kind of tragedy, the author is 
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obliged, in justification of weak charac- 
ters, to elevate villainous ones, or to throw 
round their vices a bewitching address and 
captivating manners. Lovelace is made 
a character which the greater number of 
^rls admire, in order to justify the se- 
duction of Clarissa. Lothario, though 
very inferior, is something of the same 
cast, to mitigate the crime of CaJista. 
The story would not be probable else ; — 
granted; but in proportion to the art of 
the poet in rendering it probable, he 
heightens the immoral effect of which 
I complain. 

As the incidents must be formed, so 
must the sentiments be introduced ac- 
cording to the character and condition of 
the person speaking them, not according 
to the laws of virtue, or the dictates of 
prudence. To give them this propriety, 
they must often be apologies for vice and 
for fraud, or contain ridicule against vir- 
tue and honesty. It is not sufficient to 
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On poetical jnstioe, indeed, I do not 
lay 80 mndi stiesB as some authors have 
done. I incline to be ofthe opinion of one 
of my predecessors, that we are freqnent- 
\x more roused to a lore of virtne, and a 
hatred of vice, when virtoe is unfortunate, 
and vice successfid, than when each re- 
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tragedies taken from history^ in the ope- 
raj for example, the author would not 
easily be pardoned, for allowing vice to 
go unpunished. " I remember to have 
seen/* continues he, " an MS. opera of 
Atreus, where that monster perished by 
a thunderbolt, exclaiming, with a savage 
satisfaction, 

'* Tonnez, Dieux inyndssoM ; 
Frappez ; je suzs venge f* 

** This would have made one of the hap- 
piest denouements that can well be ima- 
gined." As to theatrical effect, I am 
quite of his opinion ; but as to the moral, 
I cannot agree with him. The line which 
he quotes, brilliant, forcible, and bold, 
would have remained with the audience, 
not to recal the punishment of guilt, but 
to mark the pleasure of revenge. 

But it is not only from the vices or im- 
perfections of tragic characters, that we 
are to fear the danger of familiarising the 

VOL. V. a 
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approach of evil, or encouraging the 
growth of error. Their very virtues^ I 
fear, are often dangerous to form the 
principles, or draw the imitation of their 
readers. Theirs are not so much the 
useful, the productive virtues (if I may- 
be allowed the expression) of real life, as 
the shining and showy qualities, which 
attract the applause, or flatter the vanity, 
of the unthinking. The extreme, the en- 
thusiasm even of a laudable propensity, 
takes from its usefulness to others, and 
degenerates into a blind and headlong in- 
dulgence in the possessor. In the great- 
est part of modem tragedies, such are the 
qualities of the persons that are most in 
favour with the public. In what relates 
to passive excellence, prudence to avoid 
evils, or fortitude to bear them, are not 
the virtues of tragedy, conversant as it is 
with misfortune ; it is proud to indulge in 
sorrow, to pour its tears without the con- 
troul of reason, to die of disappointments 
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which wisdom wouldhaveovercome. There 
is an sera in the life of most young people^ 
and those too the most amiable, where all 
this is their creed of excellence, generosi- 
ty, and heroism, and that creed is drawn 
from romance and tragedy. 

In the remarks which, in this and two 
former papers, I have made on novel and 
on tragedy, two of the most popular of 
all kinds of writing, I have ventured, in 
the hardihood of a moralist, rather be*> 
yond the usual caution of a periodical 
paper that wishes to conciliate the favour 
of the public. By those whose daily and 
favourite reading is crossed by my obser- 
vationSj I shall be asked, if I mean to pre- 
scribe every novel and every tragedy, or 
. of what kind of each I am disposed to al- 
low the perusal, and to what class of read- 
ers their perusal may be trusted. To 
such I would answer in general, that if I 
had influence enough to abridge the list 
of both species of reading, I believe nei- 
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I am DOt, however, ioKosifale i^ the 
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of genius. Xor am I so mnch a bigot to 
tlie opiiuoos I haTe ddirered, as to deny 
that there are uses, noUe uses, whidi 
such prodactions maj serve, amidst the 
dangers to which they scHnetimes expose 
their readers. The regioii of exalted vir- 
tue, of dignified sentiment, into which 
they transport ns, may have a consider- 
able effect in changing the coLd and un- 
feeling temperament of worldly minds; 
the indifferent and the selfish may be 
warmed and expanded by the fiction of 
distress, and the eloquence of feeling. In 
the present age, and among certain ranks, 
indifference and selfishness have become 
a sort of virtues, and fashion has some- 
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times taught the young to pride them- 
selves on qualities so unnatural to them. 
To combat these " giants of the rock," 
romance and tragedy may be very use- 
fully employed ; and that race must have 
become worthless and degenerate indeed, 
whom their'terrors shall fail to rouse, and 
their griefs to melt. 

Nor, as an amusement, can the ele- 
gance of that which is drawn from the 
perusal of a well- written novel, or the re- 
presentation of a well-composed tragedy, 
be disputed. It certainly is as much a 
nobler, as it is a more hannless employ- 
ment of time, than its waste in frivolous 
dissipation, or its abuse in the vigils of 
play. But there is a certain sort of mind 
common in youth, and that too of the 
most amiable kind, tender, warm, and 
visionary, to which the walks of fancy 
and enthusiasm, of romantic love, of ex- 
aggerated sorrow, of trembling sensibility, 
are very unsafe. To readers of this com- 
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ple^on^ the amusement which the works 
above-mentioned afford, should, I thinks 
be sparingly allowed, and judiciously cho- 
sen. In such bosoms, feeling or suscep- 
tibility must be often repressed or direct- 
ed ; to encourage it by premature or un- 
natural means, is certainly hurtful. They 
resemble some luxuriant soils, which may 
be enriched beyond a wholesome fertility, 
till weeds are their only produce ; weeds, 
the more to be regretted, as, in the lan- 
guage of a novelist himself, " they grow 
in the soil from which virtue should have 
sprung," 
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Ho 29. Saturday^ August QO, 1785. 

X HE advantages and use of Biography 
have of late been so often mentioned^ and 
are now so universally allowed, that it is 
needless for any modem author to set 
them forth. That department of writing, 
however, has been of late years so much 
cultivated, that it has fared with biogra- 
phy as with every other art ; it has lost 
much of its dignity in its commonness, 
and many lives have been presented to 
the public, from which little instruction 
or amusement could be drawn. Indivi- 
duals have been traced in minute and 
ordinary actions, from which no conse- 
quences could arise, but to the private 
circle of their own families and friends, 
and in the detail of which we saw no pas- 
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sion excited, no character developed, no- 
thing that should distinguish them from 
those common occurrences. 

Which dally took their coune, and were fergotten. 

Yet there are few even of those com- 
paratively insignificant Uves, in which 
men of a sarions and thinking cast do not 
feel a certain degree of interest. A pen- 
sive mind can trace, in seemingly trivial 
incidents and conmion situations, some- 
thing to feed reflection, and to foster 
thought; as the solitary naturalist culls 
the trodden weeds, and discovers in their 
form and texture the principles of vege- 
tative nature. The motive, too, of the 
relater, often helps out the unimportance 
of his relation ; and to the ingenuous and 
susceptible, there is a feeling not unplea- 
sant in allowing for the partiality of grati- 
tude, and the tediousness of him who re- 
counts his obligations. The virtuous con- 
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nections of life and of the heart it is al- 
ways pleasing to trace^ even though the 
objects are neither new nor striking. like 
those familiar paintings that shew the in- 
side of cottages^ and the exercise of vil- 
lage duties^ such narratives come home 
to the bosoms of the worthy, who feel the 
relationship of virtue, and acknowledge 
her family wherever it is found. And 
perhaps there is a calmer and more placid 
delight in viewing her amidst these unim- 
portant offices, than when we look up to 
her invested in the pomp of greatness, and 
the pride of power. 

I have been led to these reflections by 
an account, with which a correspondent 
has furnished me, of some particulars in 
the life of an individual, a native of this 
country, who died a few weeks ago in 
London, Mr William Strahan, printer to 
his majesty. His title to be recorded in 
a work of this sort my correspondent ar- 
gues from a variety of considerations un- 
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necessary to be repeated. One which 
applies particularly to the public office 
of the Lounger, I will take the liberty to 
mention. He was the author of a paper 
in the Mirror; a work in the train of 
which I am proud to walk, and am glad 
of an opportunity to plead my relation to 
it, by inserting the eloge (I take that word 
as custom has 'sanctified it, without a- 
dopting its abstract signification) of one 
of its writers. 

Mr Strahan was bom at Edinburgh 
in the year 1715. His father, who had a 
small appointment in the customs, gave 
his son the education which every lad of 
decent rank then received in a country 
where the avenues to learning were easy, 
and open to men of the most moderate 
circumstances. After having passed 
through the tuition of a grammar-school, 
he was put apprentice to a printer; and 
when a very young man, removed to a 
wider sphere in that line of business, and 
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went to follow his trade in London. Sober, 
diligent, and attentive, while his emolu*> 
ments were for some time very scanty, 
he contrived to live rather within than 
beyond his income ^ and though he mar- 
ried early, and without such a provision 
as prudence might have looked for in the 
establishment of a family, he continued 
to thrive, and to better his circumstances. 
This he would often mention as an encour- 
agement to early matrimony ; and used to 
say, that he never had a child born that 
Providence did not send some increase of 
income to provide for the increase of his 
household. With sufficient vigour of 
mind, he had that happy flow of animal 
spirits, that is not easily discouraged by 
unpromising appearances. By him who 
can look with firmness upon difficulties, 
their conquest is already half atchieved ; 
but the man on whose heart and spirits 
they lie^ heavy, will scarcely be able to 
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bear up against their pressure. The fore- 
cast of timid^ or the disgust of too deli- 
cate minds^ are very unfortunate attend- 
ants for men of business^ who^ to be suc- 
cessful, must often push improbabilities, 
and bear with mortifications. 

His abilities in his profession, accom- 
panied with perfect integrity and unaba- 
ting diligence, enabled him, after the first 
difficulties were overcome, to get •n with 
rapid success. And he was one of the 
most flourishing men in the trade, when, 
in the year 1770, he purchased a share 
of the patent for King's printer of Mr 
Eyre, \vith whom he maintained the most 
cordial intimacy during all the rest of his 
life. Besides the emoluments arising from 
this appointment, as well as firom a very 
extensive private business, he now drew 
largely from a field which required some 
degree of speculative sagacity to culti- 
vate i I mean that great literary proper* 
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ty which he acquired by purchasing the 
copy-rights of some of the most celebra- 
ted authors of the time. In this his Ube- 
rality kept equal pace with his prudence^ 
and in some cases went perhaps rather 
beyond it. Never had such rewards been 
given to the labours of literary men, as 
now were received from him and his as- 
sociates in those purchases of copy-rights 
from authors. 

Having now attained the first great 
object [of business^ wealth, Mr Strahan 
looked with a very allowable ambition on 
the stations of political rank and emi- 
nence. Politics had long occupied his 
active mind^ which he had for many 
years pursued as his favourite amuse- 
ment^ by corresponding on that subject 
with some of the first characters of the 
age. Mr Strahan^s queries to Dr Frank- 
lin in the year 1769, respecting the dis- 
contents of the Americans, published in 
the London Chronicle of 28th July 1778, 
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shew the just conception he entertained 
of the important consequences of that 
dispute, and his anxiety as a good sub- 
ject to investigate, at that early period, 
the proper means by which their grie- 
vances might be removed, and a perma- 
nent harmony restored between the two 
countries. In the year 1775, he was 
elected a member of Parliament for the 
borough of Malmsbury, in Wiltshire, 
with a very illustrious colleague, the 
Hon. C. J. Fox ; and in the succeeding 
parliament, for Wotton Basset, in the 
same county. In this station, applying 
himself with that industry which was na- 
tural to him, he attended the House with 
a scrupulous punctuality, and was a use- 
ful member. His talents for business ac- 
quired the consideration to which they 
^ ere entitled, and were not unnoticed by 
;!i: minister. 

. r :..> political connections he was con- 
o;.;\ I, ;:.o friends to whom he had first 
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been Attached. He was a steady sup- 
porter of that party who were turned out 
of administration in spring 1784, and lost 
his seat in the House of Commons by the 
dissolution of Parliament, with which that 
change was followed; a situation which 
he did not shew any desire to resume on 
the return of the new Parliament. 

One motive for his not wishing a seat 
in the present Parliament^ was a feeling 
of 9ome decline in his health, which had 
rather suflFered from the long sittings and 
late hours with which the political war- 
fare in the last had been attended. Though 
without any fixed disease, his strength 
was visibly declining; and though his 
spirits survived his strength, yet the vi- 
gour and activity of his mind were also 
considerably impaired. Both continued 
gradually to decline, till his death, which 
happened on Saturday the 9th July 1 785, 
in the 71st year of his age. 



CY racaes anj a licJ by indostiy^ the 

«kd hx csiprice, as if 
sbsd to sbew their uncon- 
nleii pove- o^er that wealth which 

exsr6co$ had attained, by a 
kjxabesit of it after their death. 
b. sun. ^ 31 ccbsr particiilars, Mr Stra- 
biBL'> >2scrftx<fi asd good sense were ap- 
parent : itf c^coeubed his fortune in the 
awisc rxccciii asmcer ; and of that por- 
tA.^a wtncii v:K^ doc kn to his wife and 
coiliirsn:* lie irscrftwikm was equally pru- 
*itiic isi becse^ciear. Like his predeces- 
iCf Ji r-iiie, ihe otkbrated Mr Bowyer, 
2tf 'till: I*r»»L to ihe Stationers* Company, 
oc' vvc::cii he w-js? a member, to be stock- 
ec> IOC the benent of decaved booksellers 
and printers. 

Endued with much natural sagacity, 
and an attentive observation of life, Mr 
Strahaii owed his rise to that station of 
opuUnce and respect v/hich he attained, 
rather to his o>vn talents and exertion, 

8 
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than to any accidental occurrence of fa- 
Tburable or fortunate circumstances. His 
mind^ though not deeply tinctured with 
learning, was not uninformed by letters. 
From a habit of attention to style, he had 
acquired a considerable portion of criti- 
cal acuteness in the discernment of its 
beauties and defects. In one branch of 
writing himself excelled, I mean the epis* 
tolary , in which he not only shewed the 
precision and clearness of business, but 
possessed a neatness as well as fluency of 
expression, which I have known few letter- 
writers to surpass. Letter-writing was 

one of his favourite amusements; and 

ft 

among his correspondents were men of 
such eminence and talents, as well repaid 
his endeavours to entertain them* One 
of these, as we have before mentioned, 
was the justly celebrated Dr Franklin, 
originally a printer like Mr Strahan, and 
his fellow-workman in early life in a 
VOL. V. ;a 
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printing-house in London, whose friend- 
ship and correspondence he continued to 
enjoy, notwithstanding the difference of 
their sentiments in political matters, 
which often afforded pleasantry, but 
ne\t!T mixed any thing acrimonious in 
their Utters. One of the latest he re- 
ce«\vd from his illustrious and venerable 
liriontl^ contained a humourous allegory 
\M' iKo suie of politics in Britain, drawn 
^vn the profession of printing, of which, 
ti^^Nftrfi the tJoctor had quitted the exer- 
oc!^^ he hj^i not forgotten the terms. 

Wtv a:^ :«taitioDS <rf acquired great- 
tv^^ "^'i^^ mdke men proud to recal the 
V%t!Ki"^ o< rtwa lixwd which they rose. 
X>^ iwir.^V' eminence of Franklin's mind 
**< ^iN'^v^ oo5X>rtding the humUeness of 
>*5^ A^ifk l^'^'* only who possess no 
.tsi^dks&^c eVe^iaion are atraid to sully the 
Kniv\»v k^ which accident has raised 
•\^*yk s the rcovJlcotiou of that obscu- 

' > Vn>vX thc\ sprung. 
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Of this recollection Mr Strahan was 
•rather proud than ashamed ; and I have 
heard those who were disposed to cen- 
sure him, blame it as a kind of ostenta- 
tion in which he was weak enough to in- 
dulge. But methinks " *tis to consider 
too curiously, to consider it so.'* There 
is a kind of reputation which we may 
laudably desire, and justly enjoy; and 
he who is sincere enough to forego the 
pride of ancestry and of birth, may, with- 
out much imputation of vanity, assume 
the merit of his own elevation. 

In that elevation, he neither triumph- 
ed over the inferiority of those he had 
left below him, nor forgot the equality in 
which they had formerly stood. Of their 
inferiority he did not even remind them, 
by the ostentation of grandeur, or the 
parade of wealth. In his house there was 
none of that saucy train, none of that 
state or finery, with which the illiberal 
delight to confound and to dazzle those 
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terest and with pleasure. For others, it 
may not be altogether devoid of enter- 
t^ipment or of use. If among the mid- 
dling and busy ranks of mankind, it can 
^ord an encouragement to the industry 
of those who are beginning to climb into 
life, or furnish a lesson of moderation to 
those who have attained its height ; if to 
the first it may recommend honest in- 
industry and sober diligence; if to the 
latter it may suggest the ties of ancient 
fellowship and early connection, which 
the pride of wealth or of station loses 
as much dignity as it foregoes satisfac- 
tion by refusing to acknowledge; if it 
shall cheer one hour of despondency or 
discontent to the young ; if it shall save 
one frown of disdain or of refusal to the 
unfortunate; the higher and more refi- 
ned class of my readers* will forgive the 
familiarity of the example, and consider, 
that it is not from the biography of heroes 
or of statesmen that instances can be 
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drawn to prompt the conduct of the 
bulk of mankind^ or to excite the useful 
though less spl^idid Tirtnes of private 
and domestic life. 
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No. 31. Satdrday, Septemher S, 1785. 
Rura mid et rigid placeaiU in vallibus atrmes, 

ViRO. 

One of the most natural^ as well as one 
of the purest pleasures^ arising from the 
eflFect of external objects on the mind, is 
the enjoyment of rural prospects and ru- 
ral scenery. The ideas of health, con- 
tentment, peace, and inijocence, are so 
interwoven with those of the country, 
that their connection has become pro- 
verbial ; and the pleasures arising from it 
are not only celebrated by those who 
have experienced their sweets, but they 
are frequently supposed by thousands to 
whom they never were known, and de- 
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olber enjoyment, 
bjTicisitiidesaiid 
great ingredient in 
MiunertL Few have 
hrcA so nfoftoBiae, as to hate anoppor*^ 
of fimi^g a fiill idea of diat i^ea- 
vliich a great state-criminal is said 
to have fish, when, on being taken fiom 
htsdhn^eon, he saw tfie^it, and hfeath- 
ed the open air, thoa^ but for that short 
space which condocted him to his scaf* 
fold. But it may in some measure be 
cooccJTed^ from tfie satisfiurtiim. which 
most men haTe at times experienced, in 
changing the smoky atmo^heie» and 
dose corrupted Tiqpoor of a crowded 
town, for the pure dastic breeze of a 
furze-hill, or the bahny perfiune of a 
bean-field. 

With such increased enjoyment do I 
now feel the pleasures of the country, afr 
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ter being, as Milton says, " long in po- 
pulous city pent." A very pressing iu-^ 
vitation from my friend Colonel Caustic^ 
prevailed over that indolence, which was 
always a part of my constitution, and 
which I feel advanced life nowise tend to 
diminish. Having one day missed half a 
dozen acquaintance, one after another, 
who I was informed had gone into the 
country; I came home in the evening, 
found a second letter from the Colonel 
urging my visit, read part of Virgil's se- 
cond Qeorgic, looked from my highest 
window on the sun just about to set 
amidst .the golden clouds of a beautiful 
western sky, and coming down stairs, I 
ordered my man to pi^k up toy port«p 
manteau, and next morning set out for 
my friend's country-seat, whence I now 
^dress my readers. 

To me, who am accustomed to be idle 
without basing vacant, whose thoughts are 
rather wandering than busy, and whose 
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ler being, as Milton says, " long in po- 
pulous city pent." A very pressing iu-^ 
vitation from my friend Colonel Caustic^ 
prevailed over that indolence, which was 
always a part of my constitution, and 
which I feel advanced life nowise tend to 
diminish. Having one day missed half a 
dozen acquaintance, one after another, 
who I was informed had gone into the 
country 5 I came home in the evening, 
found a second letter from the Colonel 
urging my visit, read part of Virgil's se- 
cond Georgic, looked from my highest 
window on the sun just about to set 
amidst .the golden clouds of a beautiful 
westerii sky, and coming down stairs, I 
ordered my man to pi^k up toy port«p 
manteau, and next morning set out for 
my friend's countryrseat, whence I now 
^dress v^y readers. 

To me, who am accustomed to be idle 
without basing vacant, whose thoughts are 
rather wandering than busy, and whose 
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lancy rather yarioiis than yiTid^ the sKrft 
and modest painting of natore in this beau- 
tiful retirement of my friend's is particu- 
larly suited. Here where I am seated at 
this moment, in a little ^aded arbour 
with a sloping lawn in front, covered with 
some sheep that are resting in the noon- 
day heat, with their lambkins around them ; 
with a grove of pines on the right hand, 
through which a scarcdy stirring breeze 
is heard faintly to whisper ; with a brook 
on the left, to the gurgle of which the 
willows on its side seem to listen in si- 
lence: this landscape, with a back-ground 
of distant hills, on which one can discover 
the smoke of the shepherd's fire, rising in 
large lazy volumes to a thinly-fleckered 
sky ; all this forms a scene peaceful though 
enlivened, oblivious of care yet rich in 
thought, which soothes my indolence with 
a congenial quiet, yet dignifies it with the 
swellings of enthusiasm, and the dream's 
of imagination. 
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On this subject of the enjoyment of ru- 
ral contemplation, I was much pleased 
with some reflections lately sent me by 
a correspondent, who subscribes himself 
Eubulus. *^ It is the great error of man- 
kind," says he, *^ that in the pursuit of 
happiness, they commonly seek for it in 
violent gratifications, in pleasures which 
are too intense in their degree to be of 
long duration, and of which even the fre- 
quent repetition blunts the capacity of 
enjoyment. There is no lesson more use- 
ful to mankind than that which teaches 

• 

them, that the most rational happiness is' 
averse to all turbulent emotions ; that it 
is serene and moderate in its nature; that 
its ingredients are neither costly in the 
acquisition, nor difficult in the attain- 
ment, but present themselves almost vo- 
luntarily to a well-ordered mind, and are 
open to every rank and condition of life, 
'where absolute indigence is excluded. 
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•* The intellectual pleasures have this 
peculiar and superlative advantage over 
those that are merely sensual, that the 
most delightful of the former require no 
appropriation of their objects in order to 
thei r enjoyment. The contemplative man, 
who is 9n admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture, has an ideal property in all its ob- 
jects. He enjoys the hill, the vale, the 
stream, the wood, the garden, virith a 
pleasure more exquisite, because more 
unallayed, than that of their actual pos- 
sessor. To him each enjoyment is height- 
ened by the sense of that unremitting boun- 
ty which furnishes it; nor is he disquieted 
by the anxiety of maintaining a possession 
of which he cannot be deprived. How 
truly may he exclaim with the poet, 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Througli which Aurora shews her brightening 
face ; 
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Toa cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve : 
Let health my neiTes and finer fibres brace; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, noaght can me be* 
reave.* 

" To a mind of that happy conforma- 
tion which the poet here describes, the 
sources of pleasure are infinite. Nature 
is not less delightful in her general im- 
pressions^ than when surveyed in detail ; 
and to the former of these the verses 
above quoted seem chiefly to refer. It 
is certain, that we experience a high de- 
gree of pleasure in certain emotions, ex- 
cited by the general contemplation of na- 
ture, when the attention does not dwell 
minutely upon any of the objects that 
surround us. Sympathy, the most power- 
ful principle in the human composition, 
has a strong effect in constituting the plea- 
sure here alluded to. The stillness of the 
country, and the tranquillity of its scenes, 

* Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 
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3'cara yomiger ihtfn die cdoiiel^ who keep^ 
iKNue for him) insists an the di£ference in 
fltrcmger terras» and is surprised at my un- 
belief» even though it is confirmed by the 
register* Of her futh m this article she 
shews the sincerity, by her practice m 
household matters, haying, as she tells 
me, for these fifteen or sixteen years past, 
taken out the greens from the fire-places 
at least a fortnight earlier than formerly, 
and not uncarpeting the rooms, nor ta- 
king down the window-curtains^ tiU near 
a month later than she was wont to do. 

On the appearance of his own fields 
the colonel does not say quite so much, 
the culture he has bestowed on them coun- 
teracting in that particular the natural de- 
terioration ; but wherever nature has been 
left to herself, her producticms, according 
to him, have grown more scanty. When 
we start a hare, or flush a partridge in 
our walks, the colonel always tells me 
there is not one for ten in his grounds 
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that he used to see formerly; and he ra- 
ther seemed to enjoy than condole with 
my want 'of sport, when I went yesterday 
a- fishing on the very same part of the ri- 
ver, firom which he informed rafe he wad 
of old sure of catching a dish of trouts iu 
an hour's time^ any day of the season; 
Nor was he quite ^ell pleased with his 
man John's attempting to account for it, 
by his neighbour Lord Grubwell's having 
lately sent down a casting-net for the use 
of his gamekeeper. 

On the subject of Lord Grubwell, how*'' 
ever^ in other itiatters, he is generally apt 
enough himself to expatiate. " This man," 
said he, " whose father acquired the for- 
tune, which afterwards procured the son 
his title, has started into the rank, with- 
out the mann^ils or the taste, of a gentle- 
man. The want of the first, would only 
be fdt those two or three times in the 
year, when one is ol>liged to meet with 
him ; but the perversion of the latter^ 

VOL. V. s 
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with a full purse to give it way^ ndakes 
his neighbourhood a very unfortunate one. 
That rising ground on the left, which was 
formerly one of the finest green swells in 
the world, he has put yon vile Gothic 
tower on, as he calls it, and has planted 
half a dozen little cannonades on the top 
of it, which it is a favourite amusement 
with him to fire on holidays and birth- 
days, or when some r^pected visitor drinks 
tea there." " That will fiighten your 
Dryads^" said I, smiling. ^* It often 
frightens my sister," replied the colonel ; 
^* and I am weak enough to let it firet me. 
I can bear the man's nonsense, when it is 
not heard two miles off. That ugly dry 
gap in the bank opposite to us was the 
channel of a rill, of which he turned the 
course, to make a serpentine river for his 
Chinese bridge, which he had built, with- 
out knowing where to find water for it. 
And from the little hills behind, he has 
rooted out all the natural fringe of their 
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birch and oak i^rub-wood^ to cover their 
tops with stiff circular plantations. Then 
his temples and statues, with their white 
plaister and paint, meet one's eye in eve<- 
rjr comer. I have been fain to run up 
that hedge, to screen me frcmi all those 
impertinencies, though it lost my favour- 
ite seat the best half of its prospect/* 

But Colonel Caustic has other wrongs 
£rom the innovations of his neighbour, 
which he suffers without telling them. 
-—Lord Grubwell's improvements often 
trench on a feeling more tender than the 
colonel's taste, though that is delicate 
enough. The scenes around him have 
those ties upon my friend, which long 
acquaintance naturally gives them over 
a mind so susceptible as his. As the 
mythology of the ancients animated all 
nature, by giving a tutelary power to 
jevery wood and fountain, so he has peo- 
pled many of the objects in his view with 
the images of past events, of departed 
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friends, of warm affections, of teiid^ re-* 
grets; and he feels the change, or some^ 
times even the improvement, as a sacri-* 
lege that drives the ddty from the place* 
This sentiment of memoiy is felt but v^ 
imperfectly in a town : in the country it 
retains all its force; and with Cokmel 
Caustic it operates in the strongest man- 
ner possible. Here he withdraws him- 
self from an age which he thinks is in its 
decline, and finds in the world of remem- 
brance that warmth of friendship, that 
purity of manners, that refinement of 
breeding, that elegance of form, that 
dignity of deportment, which charmed 
his youth. Tliis is perhaps one cause d 
his severity, when at any time he muces 
with mankind; 'tis like leaving an en- 
lightened company of friends, for the fri- 
volous society of ordinary men, which of- 
ten overcomes the temper of the best-na- 
tured people, and, if it does not sink them 
into sadness and silence, will generally 
make them " humourous and peevish." 
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Even the recollection of suflferings en- 
dears to such a mind as Caustic's the 
scene that recals them. I observed, that 
wherever our stroll began, it commonly 
ended in a sombre walk, that led through 
a. grove of beeches to a little sequestered 
ddl. Here I remarked one tree fenced 
round in such a n^anner as shewed a par- 
ticular attention to its growth^ I stopped 
as we passed, and looked on it with a face 
of inquiry. " That tree," said the colo- 
nel, observing me, ** is about forty years 
old;" He went on a few paces — " It was 
planted by a lady," — throwing his eye on 
the grdund, and blushing, as I thought. 
** It was planted" — He walked some steps 
farther; looked back, and sighed. " She 
was then, one of the finest women in the 
world." 
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No. 32. Saturday^ September 10, 1785. 

1 AM eveiy day more and more disposed 
to congratulate mysdf on this visit to 
Colond Caustic. Here I find him with all 
his good qualities brought forward^ with 
all his failings thrown into the back ground, 
which only serve (to carry the simile a 
little farther) to give force and relief to 
the picture. I am now assured of what 
bdbre I was willing to believe, that Caus- 
tic's spleai is of that sort which is the 
produce of the warmest philanthropy. 
As the admirer of painting is most of- 
fended with the scrawls of a dauber, as 
the enthusiast in music is most hurt with 
the discords of an ill -played instrument; 
so the lover of mankind, as his own 
sense of virtue has painted them, when 
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be comes abroad into life^ and sees what 
they really are^ feels the disappointment 
ui the severest manner ; and he will often 
indulge in satire beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion; while indifference or selfishness 
will be contented to take men as it finds 
them, and never allow itself to be dis- 
quieted with the soreness of disappointed 
baievolence^ or the warmth of indignant 
virtue. 

I have likewise made an acquisition of no 
inconsiderable value in the acquaintance 
of Cc^nel Caustic's sister* His affection 
for her is of that genuine sort, which was 
to be expected from the view of his cha- 
raic^r I have given. The first night of 
my being here, when Miss Caustic was 
to retire after supper, her brother rose, 
drew back the large ai:m-chair in which 
she sat at table with one hand, pulled 
the bell-string with the other, opened 
the parlour door while she was making 
her curtsy to me, and then saluted her 
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as she went out, and bid her good-night ; 
and all this with a sort of tender cere- 
mony which I felt then, and feel still, (for 
it is a thing of custom with them,) as 
one of the pleasantest pieces of good« 
breeding I had ever witnessed. ** My 
sister is an excellent woman,'' said the 
colonel, as he shut the door; ^* and I 
don't like her the worse for haying some- 
thing of the primeval about her. You 
don't know how much I owe her. When 
I was a careless young fellow, living what 
we called a fashionable life about town, 
thinking perhaps, like a puppy as I was, 
what sort of a coat I should wear, or what 
sort of stocking would best show off my 
leg, or perhaps practising my salute be- 
fpre a glass, to enchant the ladies at a 
review^ my sister Peggy, though several 
yeaj^ younger, was here at home, nur- 
sing the declining age of one of the best 
of mothers, and managing every shilling 
not oply of n^ine^ but of theirs, to make 
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Up a«Hm for purchasing me a company. 
Since my mother's death, and my being 
settled here, her attentions have bi^n all 
transferred to me; my cpmpanjon in 
health, my nurse in sickness, with all 
thosie little domestic servicfss \yhich, tl^pugh 
they are cyphers in the general acpount, 
a man like me, wfiQse home is so much 
to him, feels of infinite importance; and 
there is a manner of doing them, a quiet, 
unauthoritative, unbustling way pf Keep- 
ing things right, which is often more im- 
portant than the things themselves. Then 
I am indebted to her fpr the tolerable 
terms I stand in with the world. When 
it grates harshly on me, (and I am old^ 
and apt perhaps to be a little cross at 
times,) she contrives spmehow to smooth 
matters between \\s ; and the apology I 
would not allpvv from itself, I can hear 
from her, knowing, as I do, her worth, 

and the affection she bears me. 1 

were a brute to love her less than I do.** 
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with a full purse to give it way^ ndakes 
his neighbourhood a very unfortunate one. 
Tliat rising ground on the left^ which was 
formerly one of the finest green swells in 
the world, he has put yon vile Gothic 
tower on, as he calls it, and has planted 
half a dozen little carronades on the top 
of it, which it is a favourite amusement 
with him to fire on holidays and birth- 
days, or when some respected visitor drinks 
tea there/' " That will firighten your 
Dryads/' said I, smiling. ^* It often 
frightens my sister," replied the colonel; 
^^ and I am weak enough to let it fret me. 
I can bear the man's nonsense, when it is 
not heard two miles off. That ugly dry 
gap in the bank opposite to us was the 
channel of a rill, of which he turned the 
course, to make a serpentine river for his 
Chinese bridge, which he had built, with- 
out knowing where to find water for it. 
And from the little hills behind, he has 
rooted out all the natural fringe of their 
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bii!ch and oak i^rub-wood^ to cover their 
tops with stiff circular plantations. Then 
his temples and statues^ with their white 
plaister and painty meet one's eye in eve<- 
rjr comer. I have been fain to run up 
that hedge, to screen me fcom all those 
impartinencies, though it lost my favour- 
ite seat the best half of its prospect/' 

But Colonel Caustic has other wrongs 
£rom the innovations of his neighbour, 
which he suffers without telling them. 
-—Lord Grubwell's improvements often 
trench on a feeling more tender than the 
colonel's taste, though that is delicate 
enough. The scenes around him have 
those ties upon my friend, which long 
acquaintance naturally gives them over 
a mind so susceptible as his. As the 
mythology of the ancients animated dl 
nature, by giving a tutelary power to 
jevery wood and fountain, so he has peo- 
pled many of the objects in his view with 
the images of past events, of departed 
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hui^ icmtdi^ Tks is pt i thaps omt canse of 
Iiis- tevenbr^ wheai 9t mmf tine he mixes 
mxtit ffmnkmiH^ \& Bbe I miag an en- 
B^jbtesisii cmpomr of fiknds^ for tiie firi« 
^afa>«& rwctttT of onSxsvT inen, wliicfa of- 
tea oirercoraes t!ie temper of the best-na- 
tur^ people^ tied, if it does not sink tfaem 
inco :$;idD!es$ and silence, will generally 
moke them ^'^ humooroiis and peevish." 
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Even the recollection of suflferings en- 
dears to such a mind as Caustic's the 
scene that recals them. I observed^ that 
wherever our stroll began, it commonly 
ended in a sombre walk, that led through 
a grove of beeches to a little sequestered 
ddl. Here I remarked one tree fenced 
round in ^such a manner as shewed a par- 
ticular attention to its growths I stopped 
as we passed, and looked on it with a face 
of inquiry. " That tree/' said the colo- 
nd, observing me, " is about forty years 
dd;" He went on a few paces — " It was 
plaiited by a lady," — throwing his eye on 
the grdund, and blushing, as I thought. 
•' It was planted" — ^He walked some steps 
farther; looked back, and sighed. ^^ She 
was then, one of the finest women in the 
world." 



No. 59. Satukbat^ Sqfiamber 10, 1785. 

1 AM eveij day more and iiKNre disposed 
to congnluhle waymX on this Tisit to 
ColoiielCaiislic. Here I find him with all 
his good qualities broiight forward^ with 
aD his fiiilingsthrown into the back grouid, 
which only senre (to cany the ^mile a 
little farther) to give force and rdief to 
the pictare. I am now assured (rf* what 
beforel was willing to bdieve, that Cans- 
tic*s spleen is of that xit which is the 
produce of the warmest philanthropy. 
As the admire of painting is most of- 
fended with the scrawk of a dauber^ as 
the enthusiast in music is most hurt with 
the discords of an ill-played instrument; 
so the lover of mankind, as his own 
sense of virtue has painted them, when 
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he comes abroad into life^ and sees what 
they really are, feels the disappointment 
in the severest manner ; and he will often 
indulge in satire beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion; while indifference or selfishness 
will be contented to take men as it finds 
them, and never allow itself to be dis- 
quieted with the soreness of disappointed 
baievolence, or the warmth of indignant 
virtue, 

I have likewise made an acquisition of no 
inconsiderable value in the acquaintance 
of Cc^ndi Caustic's sister. His affection 
for her is of that genuine sort, which was 
to be expected from the view of his cha- 
rapter I have given. The first niglit of 
my being here, when Miss Caustic was 
to retire afiter supper, her brother rose, 
drew back the large ai:m-chair in which 
she sat at table with one hand, pulled 
the bell-string with the other, opened 
the parlour door while she was making 
her curtsy to me, and then saluted her 



bid her good-night; 
al tkis vkh m soit of teider cere- 
iTwiwiilfcii then, and fieel stilU (for 
k b a tiaBg of q Bto m with them,) as 
one of the pleaHantest pieces of good* 
bteeifiiig I had eicr witnesBcd. '^ My 
sister is an exceUenl woman," said the 
colood, as he shot the dow; *' and I 
don't like her the worse for having some- 
thing of the primeral about her. You 
don't know how mocdi I owe her. When 
I was a careless joong fellow, living what 
we called a fisishiooaUe life about town, 
thinking perhaps, like a poppy as I was, 
what sort of a coat I should wear, or what 
sort of stocking would best show off my 
leg, or peihaps practising my salute be- 
fpre a glass, to enchant the ladies at a 
review, my sister Peggy, though several 
yea^ younger, was here at home, nur- 
sing the declining age of one of the best 
of mothers, and managing every shilling 
not op!y of mine; but of theirs, to make 
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up amun for purchasing me a company. 
Since my mother's death, and my being 
settled here, her attentions have bi&en all 
transferred to mej my cprnpaujon in 
health, my nurse in sickness, with all 
thosye little domestic service ^hich, tl^pugh 
they are cyphers in the general acpQunt, 
a man like me, w^iqse home is so much 
to him, feels of infinite importance; and 
there is a manner of doing them, a quiet, 
unauthoritative, unbustling way pf keep- 
ing things right, which is often more im- 
portant than the things themselves. Then 
I am indebted to her fpr tlie tolerable 
terms I stand in with the world. When 
it grates harshly on me, (and I am old^ 
and apt perhaps to be a little cross at 
times,) she coi^trives spmehow to smooth 
matters between i;s ; and the apology I 
would not allpvv from itself, I can hear 
from her, knowing, as I do, her worth, 

and the affection she bears me. 1 

were a brute to love her less than I do/' 




Amiii W iLiMiiJ^ be il a ckHnbennaid 
or A kiockaie-v«Bck» («ot to sqr a wife or 
;^ aiier. ihwiih I have secB s«cli e 
pfesw liet lanbeofvkiifiHkiQaor 
W au^. w » piiiie ift otter iMWi as he 
wflL I Mt aare la? pciBlfww is aot of the 
ckibft bweiL He mar have been taaght 
W a jtii'iaj^ aiB«tipr^ al court, or hj tra- 
v^; bal stdffl hb coiutesjr is not his own, 
\»^ bomived oohr^ and not to be relied 
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Miss Caustic, with all those domestic 
and household accomplishments which 
her brother commencb, often shows that 
she has been skilled in more refmed ones^ 
though she has now laid them aside, like 
the dresses of her youth, as unsuitable to 
her age and situation. She can still talk 
ci music, of poetry, of plays, and of no- 
vels; and in conversation with younger 
people, listens to their discourse on those 
topics with an interest and a feeling that 
13 particularly pleasing to them. Her 
Qwn studies, however, are of a more se- 
rious cast. Besides those books of devo- 
tion which employ her private hours^ she 
reads history for amusement, gardening 
and medicine by way of business ; for she 
is the physician of the parish, and is 
tiiought by the country-folks to be won- 
derfully skilful. Her brother often jokes 
her on the number and the wa^ts of her 
patients. ^^ I don't know, sister," siud 



ttbi 
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he Uie other momiiig» <^ what fees you get, 
but your patients cost me a great deal of 
money. I have unfortunately but one 
recipe^ and it is a specific for almost all 
their diseases/' — *< I only ask now and 
then," said she, ** the key of your cellar 
for them, brother; the key of your purse 
they will find for thamselves. Yet why 
should not we be apothecaries that way ? 
Poverty is a disease too ; and if a little of 
my cordials, or your money, can cheer 
the hearts of some who have no other 
malady" — " It is well bestowed, sister 
Peggy; and so we'll continue to prac- 
tise, though we should now and then be 
cheated." 

** 'Tis one of the advantages of the 
country," said I, ** that you get within 
reach of a certain rank of men often most 
virtuous and useful, whom in a town we 
have no opportunity of knowing at all." — 
" Why, yes," said Caustic ; " but the 
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misfortune is^ that those who couM do 
the most for them, seldom see them as 
they oughts I have heard that every 
body carries ai certain atmosphere of its 
own abng with it, which a change of air 
does not immediately remove. So there 
is a certiun town-atmdsphere, which a 
great man brings with him into the coun-^ 
try. He has two or three laced lacquies^ 
and two or three attendants' without wa<^ 
ges, through whom he sees, and hears, 
and does every thing ; and poverty, in- 
dustry, and nature, get no nearer than 
the great gate of his court-yard.'*—*' 'Tis 
but too true," said his sister. '* I have 
several pensioners, who come with heavy 
hearts from Lord Grubwell's door, though 
they were once, they gay, tenants or 
workmen of his own, or, as some of them 
pretend, relations of his grandfather."-^ 
** That's the very reason," continued the 
Colonel ; " why will they put the man in 
mind of bis father aud grandfather ? The. 
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fellows deserve a horsepond for their im- 
pertinence." — ** Nay, but in truth," re- 
plied Miss Caustic, ^^ my Lord knows 
nothing of the matter. He carries so 
much of the town-atmosphere, as you 
call it, about him. He does not rise till 
eleven, nor breakfast till twelve. Then 
he has his steward with him for one hour, 
his architect for another, his layer out of 
ground for a third. After this he some- 
times gallops out for a little exercise, or 
plays at billiards within doors ; dines at a 
table of twenty covers ; sits very late at 
his bottle ; plays cards, except when my 
Lady chuses dancing, till midnight ; and 
they seldom part till sun-rise." *' And 
so ends," said the Colonel, " your Idyl- 
lium on my Lord GrubweU's rural occu- 
pations." 

We heard the tread of a horse in the 
court, and presently John entered with a 
card in his hand ; which his master no 
sooner threw his eyes on, than he said. 
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*' But you need not describe, sister ; dur 
friend may see, if he inclines it That 
card (I could tell the chaplain's fold at a 
mile's distance) is my Lord's annual in- 
vitation to dinner. Is it not, John ?" — 
** It is my Lord Grubwell's servant, sir," 
said John. His master read the card: 
<^ And as he understands the Colonel has 
at present a friend from town with him, 
he requests that he would present that 
gentleman his Lordship's compliments, 
and intreat the honour of his company 
also."—*' Here is another card. Sir, for 
Miss Caustic." — ** Yes, yes, she always 
gets a counterpart." — " But I shant go," 
said his sister ; " her Ladyship has young 
ladies enow to make fools of; an old wo- 
man is not worth the trouble." — *' Why 
then, you must say so," answered her 
brother; " for the chaplain has a note 
here at the bottom, that an answer is re- 
quested. I suppose your great folks now- 
a-days contract with their maitre cThotel 
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by the head; and so tbej sare balf-a^ 
crown^ when one don't set down one's 
name for a cover." — But, spite of the 
half-crown, you must go," said the Co* 
lonel to me j ** you will find food for mo- 
ralising 3 and I shall like my own dinner 
the better. So return an answer accord- 
ingly,- sister; and do you bear, John, 
give my liord's servant a dice of <;oid 
beef and a tankard of beer in the mean 
time. It is possible he is fed upon con- 
tract too ; and for such patients, I bdievei 
sister Peggy, Dr Buchan's Domestic Me- 
dicine recommends cold beef and a tan^ 
kard." 
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No 35. Satubday^ September 17^ 1785* 

'" 'i ■ • 

I MENTIONED in my last paper, that ji^y 
fHend Colohel Caustic and I had accept* 
ed an invitation to dine with his nei^« 
bont Lord Grub well. Of that dinner I 
am now to take the liberty of giving some 
alKsOunt to my readers. It is cme advan* 
tage of that habit of observation^ wtiich» 
as a. thinking Lounger^ I have acquired^ 
that from most entertainments I can carry 
something more than the mere dinner 
away. I remember an old acquaintance 
of mine, a jolly carbuncle^faced fellow^ 
who used to giye an account of a c6m«- 
pany by the single circumstance of the 
liquor they could swallow. At such 8| 

VOL. v. T 
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dinner was one man of three bottles, four 
x>f two> six of a bottle and a half, and so 
on; and as for himself, he kept a sort of 

* 

journal of what he had pouched, as be 
called it, at every place to which he had 
•be6n invited during a whole winter. My 
reckoning is of another sort ; I have 
sometimes carried off from a dinner, one^ 
two, or three characters, swallowed half 
a dozen anecdotes, and tasted eight or 
ten insipid things, that were not ivorth 
the swallowing. I have one advantage 
over my old friend; I can digest what, 
in his phrase, I have pouched, without a 
headach. 

When we sat down to dinner at Lord 
Grubweirs, I found that the table was 
occupied in some sort by two different 
parties, one of which belonged to my. 
lord, and the other to my lady. At the 
upper end of my lord's sat Mr Placid, a 
man agreeable by profession, who has no 
comer in his mind, no prominence in his 
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feelings^ atid^ like certain chemical liquors^ 
has the property of coalescing with every- 
thing. He dines with every body that 
gives a dinner^ has seventeen cards for 
the seven days of the week, cuts up a 
fowU tells a story, and hears a story told» 
with the best grace of any man in the 
world. Mr Placid had been brought by 
my lord, but seemed incline to desert 
to my lady^ or rather tb side with both; 
having a smile on the right cheek for the 
one, and a simper on the left for the 
other. 

Lord Grubwell being a patron of the 
fine arts, had at his board-end, besides 
the layer out of his grounds; a discarded 
fidler from the opera-house, wh6 allowM 
that Handel could compose a tolerable 
chorus; a painter, who had made what 
he called fancy-portraits of all thef family^ 
who talked a great deal about Corregio ; 
a gentleman on one hand of him, who 
seemed an adept in cookery ; and a little 
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Uev-eyed man <m the other, who was a 
eonnoissear in wine. On horse-flesh, hunt- 
ing, shootii^, cricket, and cock-fighting, 
we had occanonal dissertations, firom se- 
veral young gentlemoi at both sides of 
Us end of the table, who, thougbmotdii* 
lectly of his establishment, seemed, fipom 
what occurred in conyersation, to be pret- 
ty c<mstantly in ¥Fmting. 

Of my bdy's division, the most conspi- 
cuous parson wa& a gentleman mfhofsat 

next her. Sir John , who seemed to 

enjoy the office of her Cicisbeo or Cava- 
Here seroente^ as nearly as the custoni of 
this country allows. There was,^. howt 
ever, one little differaice between him 
and the Italian Caysdiere, that he did not 
seem so sdicitous to serve as to admice 
the lady, the little attentions being- rather 
directed firom her to him. . Even his ad- 
miration was rather understood than ex^- 
pressed. The gentleman^ indeed^ to bor- 
row a phrase firom the gnunmanans, ap« 
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peared to be altogeth^ of the pa39iye 
inood^ and to consider every exertion as 
▼nlgitr and unbecoming. He spoke min<^ 
oitigly^ looked somethings more delicate 
than man; had the finest teeth^ the whi- 
test haiid^ and sent a perfume around him 
at every motion. He had travelled^ quo* 
ted Italy very often, and called this a tra^ 
montane country, in which, if it were not 
for one or two fine women, there- would 
be no possibility of existing. 

Besides this male attendant. Lady Grub- 
well had several female intimates, who 
seemed to have profited extremely by 
her patronage and instructions; who had 
learned to talk on all town subjects with 
such ease and confidence, that one could 
never have supposed they had been bred 
in the country; and had, bs Colonel Cauc^ 
tic informed me, only lost their bashful* 
ness about three weeks before. Que or 
two of themy I could see, were in a pro- 
fessed and particular mann^ knitators of 
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peaied to be altogethar of the pasave 
mood, and to consider eveiy exertkm as 
T9%ar and mibeooiiiiiig. He spdke nun* 
oii^y, lodged something more ddicate 
dban man; had the finest teeUi^ the whi- 
tat hand, and sent a perfume anmnd him 
at efeiy motion. He had travdled, quo* 
ted Itady yery often, and called this a tr»» 
montane coontiy, in which, if it wore not 
Ibri cme or two fine women, thexe would 
be no possilnlily of existing. 

Besides this male attendant. Lady 6rub-> 
wdl had several female intimates, who 
seemed to hare profited extremely by 
i.er(.i.n>,»ge..di.»tr.ctH>.u>, who hi 
learned to talk on all town subjects with 
sneh ease and confidence, that one conM 
nerer have supposed they had been bred 
in the' country; and had, as Colonel Cauc^ 
tic informed me, only lost their bashful* 
nesB about three weeks before. .Que or 
two of them^ I could see, were in a pro- 
fessed and particular mann^ knitators of 
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my lady, used all her phrases, aped aL 
her gestures, and had their dress made so 
exactly after her pattern, that the colonel 
told me a blunt country gentleman, who 
dined there one rainy day, and afterwards 
passed the night at his house, thought 
they bad got wet to the skin in their way, 
and had been refitted from her ladyship's 
wardrobe. '^ But he was mistaken,'' said 
the colonel j " they only borrowed a lit? 
tie of her complexion." 

The painter had made a picture, of 
which he was very proud, of my lady at- 
tended by a group of those young fiiends, 
in th< character of Diana, surrounded by 
her nymphs, surprised by Acteon. My 
lady, when she was showing it to me, 
made me take notice how very like my 
Lord, Acteon was. Sir Johp, who leaned 
over her shoulder, put on as broad a smile 
as his good-breeding would allow, and said 
it was one of the most monstrous clever 
tilings he had ever heard her ladyship say. 
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Of iny lord's party there were some 
young men, brothers and cousms of my 
lady's nymphs> who showed the same 
laudable desire of imitating him^ as their 
kinswomen did of copying her. But each 
•end of the table m.ade now and then in- 
4;erchanges with the other : some of the 
most promismg of my lord's followers 
were favoured with the countenance and 
regard of her ladyship; while^ on the other 
hand^ some of her n3rmphs drew the par- 
ticular attention of Acteon» and seemed> 
like those in the picture, willing to hide 
his Diana from him. Amidst those dif- 
ferent, combined, or mingled parties, I 
could not help admiring the dexterity of 
Placid, who contrived to divide himself 
among them with wonderful address. To 
the landscapergardener he talked of clumps 
and swells ^ he spoke of harmony to the 
musician, of colouring to the painter> of 
hats and feathers to the young ladies^ wd 
even conciliated the elevated and unbendT 
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company. « She hardly ever stirs abroad, 
nay J»dy," answered the colonel; ** be- 
si4e3> (looking slyly at some of her lady- 
ship's female friends,) she is not young, 
nor, I a9i afraid, bashful enough for one 
of Diana's virgins.'* 

Wbpn we returned home in the even- 
ing, Ciaustic began to moralise on th^ 
scene of the day. " We were talking," 
said, he to me, ** the other morning, when 
you took up a volume of Cook's Voyages, 
of the advantages and disadvantages ari- 
sing to newly-discovered countries from 
our communication with them ; of the 
wants we shew them along with the con- 
veniencies of life,, the diseases we com- 
mumcate along with the arts we teach. 
I can trace a striking analogy between 
this and the visit of Lord and Lady Grub- 
well to the savages here, as I am told 
they often call us. Instead of the plain 
wholesome fare, the sober manners, the 
filial^ the parental, the family virtues^ 




right, my 

g«9ii%i %v "^ I :cyfied» ^ in these partica- 
liu^ YxL vast idl josr saghboois, wbo 
mstf ^ 3pt^ &om wtmt spmnoos ezam- 
pies> to svppoee^ that evefjthrag cootraiy 
to the natural ideas of po&jeness is poKte, 
tiiat in sach aa opiiHoo the^* are perfect- 
ly mistaken. Such a caricature is indeed, 
as in all other imitatioos^ die easiest to be 
imitated ; but it is not the real portrai- 
ture and likeness of a high-bred man or 
woman. As good dancing is like a more 
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dignified sort of walk, and as the best 
dress hangs the easiest on the shape ; so 
the highest good breeding, and the most 
highly polished fashion, is the nearest to 
nature, but to nature in its best state, to 
that beUe nature which works of taste 
(and a person of fashion is a work of 
taste) in every department require. It 
is the same in morals as in demeanour; 
a real man of fashion has a certain rete^ 
nue, ^ degree of moderation in every 
thing, and will not be more wicked or 
dissipated than there is occasion for ; you 
must therefore signify to that young man 
who sat near me at Lord Grubwell's, who 
swore immoderately, was rude to the 
chaplain, and told us some things of 
himself for which he ought to have been 
hanged, that he will not have the honour 
of going to the devil in the very best 
company.'* 

** Were I to turn preacher,** answered 
the colonel, ** I would not read your ho* 



waSfy. It nu^ift be as you say in former 
times; but in mj late excnmon to your 
city^ I cannot say I coold disooYcr^ evai 
in the fiist company^ the lugh polish yon 
talkoC There was nature, indeed^ such 
as one may siqipose her in (daces whidi I 
hate long ance liMgotten ; but as for h^ 
hean^ or grace, I conU perceive bat Utde 
of it. The woiid has been often caEed a 
theatre; noir the theatre of your fiu^on- 
aUe world seems to me to have lost the 
best part of its andience; it is all either 
the yawn rf the ade-boxes, or the roar 
of the upper gallery. There is no piV, (as I 
remember the pit ;) none of that mixture 
of good-breeding, discernment, taste, and 
feding, which constitutes an audience, 
such as a first-rate performer would wi^ 
to act his part to. For the simile of the 
theatre will still hdd in this fiuther par- 
ticular, that a man, to be perfectly well- 
bred, must have a certain respect and 
value for his aMdience, otherwise his ex- 
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ertions will generally be either coarse or 
fedtde; thoagh indeed a perfbctly welU 
bired' nian will feel that respect evai for 
himsdf ; and were he in a room alonei'' 
sadd Caustic (taking an ihvoldntarj ste{> 
or two, till he got /opposite to a mirror 
that hangs at the upper end of his. par** 
lour,) " would blush to find himself in: 
d ^ mean or ungraceful Jattitisde, , qr to 
itidulge a thought gross^ illibei^aU ori 
ungentlemanlike." — " You sinife," said 
Miss Caustic to me ; '^ but I have often 
told my brother, that he is a very Oroon- 
dates on that score ; and your Edin* 
burgh people may be very well-bred, 
without coming up to his standard/' — 
** Nay but," said I, " were I even to 
give Edinburgh up, it would not affect 
my position. Edinburgh is but a copy 
of a larger metropolis ; and in every 
copy, the defect I mentioned is apt to 
take place ; and of all qualities I know, 
this of fashion and good-breeding is the 
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No. S4. Saturday, September 24, lt85. 

^HAT we often make the misery, as well 
as. ^^ the liappiness we do not find>" is a 
truth which moralis s have frequently re- 
^opturked^ and which can hardly be too of- 
ten, repeated. It is one of those specific 
maxims which apply to every character, 
and to every situati< » and which there- 
fore, in different mo expression, al- 
most every wise ma s endeavoured to 
enforce and illustrate. Without going so 
far as the Stoics wc id have us, we may 
venture to assert, th t there is scarce anv 
state of calamity in which a firm and a 
virtuous mind will not create to itself 
consolation and relief; nor any absolute 
degree of prosperity and success in which 
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spiril win not find 
md disgiKt 
of sitiiation it 
kt of fev to be idaced. Ofthe 

aunidst 
-amidst 
nd ovdBnaiy cares. 
itX more than of 
good or evO kin a great 
icgahfted bj Ike tenqper and dis- 
cf him to wliom €bey £dl out; 
;db in oooi, il is not akme their 
nalme, but abo that impresaoo 
vbkii ttiCT recnre fiom ns, that creates 
tbeir T^ne. It mnsi be material, theie- 
iorr, in the art of bi^piness, to possess 
tbe poirer of stampii^ satiAction on the 
enjoyments wfaidi Proridence has put in- 
to our bands. 

I hare beoi led into these reflecticms 
from meeting lately with two old ac- 
quaintances, from whom I had, by va- 
riotts accidents, been a lon^ while sepa- 
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rated, but whose dispositions our early 
intimacy had perfectly unfolded to me, 
and the circumstances of whose lives I 
have since had occasion to learn. 

When at school, Clitander was the 
pride of his parents, and the boast of our 
master. There was no acquirement to 
which his genius was not equal; and 
though he was sometimes deficient in ap- 
plication, yet whenever he chose he out- 
i^hone every competitor. 

Eudocius was a lad of very inferior ta- 
i^^Drts. He was frequently the object of 
Glitatider's ridicule, bat he bore it with 
an indifference that very soon disarmed 
his adversary ; and his constant obliging- 
ness and good-humour made all his class- 
fellows his friends. 

Clitander was born the heir of a very 
large estate, which coming to the pos- 
session of at an early age, he set out on 
his travels, and (X)ntinued abroad for a 
coiisiderable number of years. In the 
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of the man, he was 
sncceasfbl as be bad been in the 
of the boy, and attracted 
pf tk o hr DOlioe in the different places 
of his residence on Ae continait, as a 
man finom whom the highest ex- 
ought reasonablj be formed. 
it vas remariced fay some intdligait 
ofaserrecs^ that be ladier acquired than 
re&shed those acoomi^ishmaits, and learn- 
ed to ini%e moie than to admire whatever 
m:a^hnntifid in natore, or excellent in art. 
At umes he seemed, like otho* youthful 
postseasors of ample fortones, disposed to 
ecior the means of pleasure which his 
s^tsabon enabled him to conmnand. At 
ccher tunes, he talked with indifference 
or cv>Qt)empt both of those pleasures them- 
^le^^es and of the ccHnpanicms with whom 
tbc T bad been shared. He ranained long- 
^c jLScvad than is customary, as his firiends 
sixi, to make himself master of whatever 
iv/^c,: tv u^eml to his country, or oma- 
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xbfental to himself; but in fact he remain- 
ed where he ^as^ as I have heard himself 
eoiifess, from an indiflference about whi- 
ther hd should go ; because^ as he frank- 
ly said^ he thought he should find the 
same fools at Rome Paris, at Naples 

as at Rome. In goi t Hungary, 

he Tisited the quid • i where 
the miserable workmen, pent up for life, 
liter of the light of the sun, as of the 
beauties of another world. One erf those, 
tfs Clrtander and hi^ party came up to 
ftam^ was leaning on his mattock, under 
<m6of the dismal lamps that unfold the 
horrors of the' place, eating the morsel of 
brown bread that is allowed them. What 
wretched fare ! said one of the company. 
But he seems to enjoy it ! replied Clitan- 
der. 

When he returned to England, he was 
surrounded by the young and the gay, 
who allured him to pleasure; and by more 
respectable characters, who invited him 
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to business and ambition. With both 
socief its he often mixed, but could scarce- 
ly (h^ said to associate : to both he lent 
himself^ as it were, for the time ; but be- 
came the property of neither, and seemed 
equally dissatisBed with both. 

When I saw him lately, he was at his 
|%at^mal seat, one of the finest places in 
«ie of the finest parts of the country. 
To my admiration of its improvements 
he asiiieQted with the coolness of a spec- 
tsiii^r who had often looked on them; yet 
I toami that he had planned most of 
Ti>om himsjclf. In the neighbourhood I 
fi>!DiKi him respected, but not popular; 
JWfK^ r^i'on when I was told stories of his 
K^»c*^TioeiK>e. of which there were many, 
tije\ ^v^re tK>M as deeils in which he was 
>^ S;r :a^it^tt\l rather than beloved. His 
>v?^x^j^;y w:3is uncommonly iextensive; 
>u.: }:.> ^>»^^feKHi:^ }>artook of it rather as 
Jt wfuc\ *::^a:^ ;i rlv\isure. And thousrh at 
:ai>^c jtxi^ >a:v{ more witty and more lively 
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to treat than indulgently ; and when the 
jstewaid sometiines told him he had been 
imposed on, he said he would not trust 
tiie man again ; but repeated a favourite 
phrase of his, which he had learnt from 
somebody^ but adopted from pure good 
nature, .^^ that he might be cheated of his 
money, but should not of his temper/' 
In this, as in every thing else, it was not 
easy to veK him ^ while, on the other 
hand, he was made happy at very little 
expence ; he laughed at dull jokes, was 
pleased with bad pictures, praised dull 
books, and patronised very inferior ar- 
tists ; not always from an absolute ignor- 
ance in these things (though his taste, it 
must be owned, was none of the most 
acute,) ^ but, because it was his way to be 
pleased, and that he liked to see people 
pleased around him. 

It was not so with Clitander. Want^ 
ing that enthusiasm, that happy decep- 
tion, which leads warmer, and indeed in- 
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ferior minds through life, he examined 
with too critical, perhaps too just an eye, 
its pleasures its ambitioD, its love, its 
friendship, and found them empty and 
unsatisfying. Endocius was the happy 
^>ectator of an ioihfferently played co- 
medy ; but CUtander had got behind the 
scenes, and saw the actors with all their 
wan ts and i mperfections. Clitander, how- 
ever, never shows the sou'^ess or the me- 
lancholy of a misanthrope. He is not in- 
terested enough in mankind to be angry, 
nor is the world worth his being sad for. 
Thus he not only wants the actual plea- 
sures of life, but even that sort of en- 
joyment which results from its sorrows. 

Miscrum tejudico, quod nunfjuamfutiHs ndsef. 

Sen. 

The only satisfaction he seems to feel, is 
that sort of detection which his ability 
enables him to make of the emptiness of 
the world's pleasures, the hypocrisy of its 
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affected virtues^ the false estimation of 
its knowledge, the ridiculousness of its 
pretended importance. Hence he is of- 
ten a man of humour and of wit, and 
plays with both, with the appearance of 
gaiety and mirth. . But this gaiety is not 
happiness. Such a detection niay clothe 
one's face in smiles, but it cannot make 
glad the heart. In the gaiety of Clitan- 
der, however excited, there is little enjoy- 
ment. Clitander undervalues his audi- 
ence, and never delivers himself up to 
them with that happy cheerfulness with 
which Eudocius tells his old stories, 
and every one laughs without knowing 
why. 

In the p.pathy of a dull man, nobody 
is interested, and we consign him to its 
influence without reflection, and without 
regret. But when one considers how 
much is lost to the world by the indiffe- 
rence of Clitander, one cannot help li.- 
menting that unfortunate perversion of 
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talents^ by which they are not only de- 
prived of their value^ but made instru- 
ments of ill fortune ; which, if I may be 
allowed the expression, disappoints the 
bounty of Heaven, both to its possessor 
himself, and to those around him, whom 
it ought to have enriched. 
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No. 36. Saturday, October 8, 1785. 
Diviiias operoshres, Hor. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOUNGER. 

Sib, 

It is but very lately that I became ac- 
quainted with your paper, our family 
only haying taken it in last week for the 
first time, when it was recommended to 
my brother by Lady Betty Lampoon, 
who happened to be on a visit in our 
country. Her Ladyship said, it was a 
dear sweet satirical paper, and that one 
found all one's acquaintance in it. And 
sure enough I found some of my ac- 
quaintance in it, (for I am the only rea- 
der among us,) and so I shall tell Mr 
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John Homespun when I meet him. Only 
think of a man come to his years to go 
to put himself and his neighbours into 
print in the manner he has done. But I 
dare to say it is all out of spite aod envy 
at our having grown so suddenly rich, by 
my brother's good fortune in India : and 
to be sure. Sir, things are changed with 
us ftxxa what I remember ; and yet, per- 
lu|iS we are not so much to be envied 
ih-^iiIkt, if all were known. Do tell me, 
S:r. Ik>w we sliall manage to be as happy 
«^ ^v^vjJo supjx)se our good fortune must 
lu\ v^ n^tW us. 

B^iT ixTh^j^s, Sr, it is not the fashion 
.AS Yfix sisUT-in-law and Mons. de Sabot 
sjfcx t.> be happy. Lord, Sir, I had for- 
t^^: ^•v'^i \K>n*i know ^lons. de Sabot! 
^^ %^Iv wv head is not so clear as it 
^5<v T,^ V. I will try to tell you things 
If Tv .^^xv. My brother, who, as Mr 
Cvv. v^ v.^ >»iis iutormed you, is returned 
K^ttv *- ,.2: >ji c^^vA• fortune, is determined 
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to live as becomes it, and sent down a 
ship-load of blacks in laced liveries, the 
servants in this country not being handy 
about fine things ; though, to tell you the 
truth, some of the Blackamoors don't give 
themselves much trouble about their work, 
and two of them never do a turn except 
playing on the French horn, and some- 
times ipaking punch, when it is wanted 
particularly nice. 

Besides these, there came down in two 
chaises my brother's own valet de sham, 
my sister's own maid, a man cook, who 
has two of the negers under him, and 
Mons.de Sabot, whom my brother wrote 
to me he had hired for a butler ; but, when 
he came, he told us he was maitre dotell, 

and had been so to the Earl of C , 

the Duke of N , and two German 

princes. So, to be sure, we were almost 
afraid to speak to him, till we found he 
was as affable and obliging as could be, 
and told us every thing we ought to do 




the great folb 
Mobs, de Sabot b 
of tbem. 




an 

somj&tb^ 

of «s» who haye 

We used to be 

nw in tbe coon- 

an4 siq>peis, if 

kod pare good 

table was onco- 
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as gngs at 
and coiDinands, 
&er But now we 
iMlh, nor walk 
games; and we 
dinner of two 
aaeRot, aoddfink wine and 
afe^Yier tancii oor meat hot with 
pkl: oor teeth after dinoer, 
iuA>Ci<tr :a vx4d water, and Lard knows 
iwiT* ccCitT thins^: uhich Mons. de 
>;i\> vT^vrr body comi/o does. And 
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such a thing he tdls me (for I am a sort 
of favourite and scholar of his) is comifo 
VBL the first course^ and such a thing in the 
second ; and this in the entries^ and that 
in the removes. Comifo^ it seems^ means 
vastly fine in his language, though we 
coifntry folks, if we durst own it, find the 
comifo things often very ill tasted^ and 
now and then a Httle stinking. But we 
shall learn to like them monstrously by- 
and-by, as Mons. de Sabot assures us. 
. My father is hardest of us all to be 
taught to do what he ought ; and he cur* 
sed cami fo once or twice to Mons. de 
Sabot's face. But my brother and my 
sister-in-law are doing all that they can 
to wean him from his old customs, that 
lie mayn^t affront himself before company. 
He fought hard for his pipe and his spit- 
box ; but my sister-in-law would not suf- 
fer the new window-curtains and chair** 
covers to be put up till he had given over 
both. And, what do you think. Sir ? the 
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old srendenna was caught yesterday by 
HIV hrotber and a young baronet of his 
aoqoamtaiice, who went into the stable 
to look at one of mv brother^s stud, as 
y call it, smoking his pipe in one of 
tmpiT stalb. And I heard Sir Harry 
IVivfr irivr an account of it to my sister- 
iiaJam^ wIm« they came in to supper, and 
iMm^ a^ he snd, ^< he had tallyho'd old 

as bt Awak from his ken- 



\)t hnreher^ tou roost know, has a 
imm; it W a parbameiit-man, and so he 
»v\ a<s^ dE lilt CKMintnr, high and low, to 
^^ jm^ ^^mk imh him ; and sometimes 
^ ik«v«:r )^t<)^ isa^ out of countenance, 
^ofet -c^ lui^'st ^iMT j3L when some of his old 
^>^«0b2uoaicf isti^ fold kmg stories of 
liMi^ «.^ii»3 itwcyiKd to them fonneriy, 
i^^KC^ )» » Mie mr brother does not 
t u*^-iavH.»'^ jfc ss^iiiBdAf 01 them. As t'other 
^^ %:K^« -MT ^-^j^jfaaaster's son Samuel 
^ i.^ tt »M >jr tieir going together 
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to Edinburgh for the first time, and how 
they had but one pair of silk stockings 
between them, and my brother liad them 
on in the morning to see a gentleman who 
was first cousin to an East-India Director^ 
and Sam got them in the evening to visit 
the principal of the college ; and all this 
before Sir Harry Driver, Lord Squanders- 
field, and Lady Betty Lampoon. 

Then my brother is turned an impro- 
ver, which every body says is an excel* 
lent way of laying out his money, and is 
go public-spirited ! — and the planner, who 
has come to give directions about it, tells 
us, that in a few years hence he will get 
five pounds for every five shillings he lays 
out now in that way. In the mean time, 
however, it gives him a sad deal of trou- 
ble; when every thing is resolved upon 
to-day, it is a chance but it is all turnecl 
topsy-turvy to-morrow s for his voters, as 
they call the gentlemen on my brother*^ 
side of the question, who come to visit us^ 

vox., V. X 
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so 

-aif iMt ^rouR^ net lie boll wp a-iiew. 
l^>t >oiaai^r:&^ jiivised lini to make 
^ THiC^ « w^iftfT JB die ganden ; and they 
nsir lumn&c n«^fi!eli m when Ladj Betty 
^^'iT^'Tic^ infflt OBtt in summer it would 
X 1 TumHjf. i^ :^C!e termed it, that would 
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^tinlc him out of his , and fly-blow 

every bit of meat i 1 

Lady Betty has ^ r useful to my 

sister-in-law too al t choice of the 
furniture^ though that likewise has been 
B troublesome job^ owing to bad advice 
in the beginning. We had got sofas and 
«tufifed chairs in th ng-room, which 

my lady has made her change for cabri- 
oles ; and the damask beds she has per- 
suaded her are not in the least fit for a 
country-house; and so they are all ta- 
ken down^ and chintzes put up in their 
place. 

In the same ship with the blacks, my 
brother brought down a great coUection 
of pictures, which were purchased for him 
at a sale in London, and are worth, I am 
told. Lord knows how much, though he 
got them, as he assures us, for an old song ; 
and yet several of them, I have heard, 
cost some hundreds of pounds. But this^ 
between ourselves, is the most plaguy <^ 




joa bdieve it, 
it flsfeed t» he t«o or three boors 

y, with a lit- 
m poor school- 
and the 
tiiatare 
hare his les- 
tfaat are to 
till dinner 
all, he is 
; as last 
that was 
that the half-na- 
uBnoer-piece was 
»^ UK Cardfai^ Mairot (I suppose 
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Miss no better 
^^ sitfUMi W^^ wh t afcite the ^^tle* 



Mr G«aok» dedared it was as like 

(T as one egg is like ano- 



I c^m^ «i TO* a great deal more of 
^2^iiil^£«^g$Qiit>iij^ jod rexations in the en-^ 
v^tm*« N«f «r good fixtunes but I am 
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sure I must have wearied you by my 
scribble-scrabble 8 :ount of what I have 
told. It will be Scient to show you, 
that Mr Homespun has not so much 
cause for envy, as, from his letter, I pre- 
sume he feels against us; and will, I hope, 
also procure a little of your good counsel 
how to make a comifo life somewhat more 
f[;omfortable to the greatest part of our fa- 
mily, and in particular to your humble 
'Servant, 

Marjory Mushroom. 





m. 



a M mhrni^ 



^ %N:ifisL nr :at 



c^^sn » 1 iaoRi im^s^ifcscs^y m/A vidi dir 
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most. So it happened in this law trea- 
tise ; where, on the chapter, of marriage, 
which chanced to turn up to me, I fomid 
the nice distinctions and subtleties of le- 
gal investigation so illuminated with a 
variety of interesting cases, that I shall 
certainly recommend the book, and par- 
ticularly the above-mentioned chapter of 
it, to all my young friends, who are en- 
gjBigied in the study of that dry and intri- 
cate science. I am persuaded their ima- 
^nations will not be less exercised than 
their judgments, in following the learned 
author through the numerous pointed il- 
btttrations which he gives of the doctrines 
^re laid down. Of those doctrines the 
abstract seems to be, that though certain 
SBialler deceptions are not sufficient for 
setting aside a matrimonial engagement ; 
yet a very high degree of deceit made use 
of by one of the parties to influence and 
iinteSgle the other, will render tlie mar*' 



r^ 



ra«e void and mdl ofr 0idv, asif nosadi 
coaUac t had ever been made. 

I was deeply en ga g e d in thoee speca* 
faiMMity when my friend cot diem short 
hf cnlerii^ the room ; aad« as his time 
is pieciooSy we had no leisore to fidlow 
diem together; tiiongh I had much in- 
ciinsiion to have adnsd his assistance in 
clearing i^ some hgd doabts» whidi the 
anthor's reasoning had created in my 
mind. When I got home at nighty the 
snbffct r ec n ned to my memory; boty 
beside a wann fire in a cold evepiog, 
ciien the dioi^ts of marriage will not 
keep a man awake. I insensiUy M 
aleep in my chair, when a dream took 
1^ (as is generally the cas^) the duread 
of my waking thoogfats, and pursued it 
in the loUowing whimsical manner. 

M«thoQght I was carried into a great 
hall^ which, in its ^oom, its antique <Nr- 
laments^ and its dustiness, resemUed 
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some of our courts of justice ; at the fur- 
ther end of which was seated, in the dress, 
and with the insignia of a judge, the 
learned and worthy author of the treatise 
above mentioned. By one of the attend- 
ants of the court I was informed, that his 
office was a sort of chancellorship of ma- 
trimony, with the power of confirming 
or annulUng all marriages, as in equity 
and good conscience should seem to him 
proper ; that this was one of the days ap- 
pointed for hearings ; and that the parties, 
complainants and respondents, were wait- 
ing without, ready to be called in to state 
their complaints and defences. I, who 
am a bachelor (which I believe I former- 
ly hinted to my readers,) felicitated my-^ 
self on this happy opportunity of instruc- 
tion and entertainment, and sat down on 
one of the benches, to hear with atten- 
tion the different causes that should be 
Argued. 
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Tbe first perxm who came to the bar 
was a maa of rather an ungracious ap- 
pearance, and a countanance not at all 
expresstve of good humour. He exhibit- 
ed his complaint, and prayed for a disso- 
lation of his marriage on the head of de- 
ception in his wife's temper; who, as he 
infi>rmed the judge, had made herself ap- 
pear before marriage cme of the sweetest 
and most engaging young wmnai in the 
world ; that during her virgin state she 
had never been seen, at least by the com- 
plainant, with a single firown on her brow, 
and was the Yery life and soul of every 
company she was in ; but that she had 
not been married a week, when he dis- 
covered, that she was (saving the court's 
presence) a very devil incarnate ; that 
scarce a day passed in which she did not 
abuse himself, ill-treat his friends, and 
whip all the children round ; and that he 
was obliged to change his servant$ every 
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half-year, except one old cross devil of a 
cook-maid, whom she kept to vex and 
plague him. The lady being called 
upon for her defence, denied any de- 
ception by which the marriage had been 
brought about, or could now be annul- 
led ; for that all her acquaintance could 
testify how good-natured she was, whea 
she was not contradicted ; and that be- 
lore marriage her husband had never 
contradicted her. She likewise pleaded 
' recrimination in bar of his complaint ; 
and offered to prove, that he himself 
Was one of the most cross-tempered 
men in the world. The judge dismissed 
the complaint ; but recommended to the 
parties, since they seemed equally dissa- 
ti^ed, to separate by mutual consent. 
The husband seemed inclined to adopt 
this proposition ; but the lady rejected it ; 
and, flinging out of ^court with a toss- 
Up of one side of her hoop, said, she had 




He 




3szi^*-r /I asrr isice* ^viiifai mst kid Bade 

jbT u:^ iKKc;. Tart JIS 
lu^ iisb. riisEr iir io 
*«u^ i::;icrrj;:3^» ^ixi:!ir jesssntsosL was 

^^«tr. iKf J%!:ssix :q 3e -yfwiMf' of k 9 and^ 
^tL-r jftf" jtft^auiiii^ pce^nanl of lier first 
^'UuiU ^ ^v^B^ ^ip^aremc fi> cwenf bodj : 
Trr«.&c^ :sab)se^exi: tt> taoi pexiody Ids wife 
Xfcul'." 3fefirji'^t:eti all atteatioo to ber 
>uactf iLixi ojfPg)iexioQ ; aixl had er^ 
Kuot: :^*fii ic p^r^t a siatterD^ as to have 
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forfeited all pretensions to those qualities, 
on the faith of which he had married her. 
The lady made no appearance, which 
isome one in court suggested was owing 
to its being so early an hour, as she sel- 
dom rose till twelve, and never was dres- 
sed till three. Indeed, upon some ques- 
tion of the judge, it came out, that the 
husband had never seen her before mar- 
riage at an earlier hour, and seldom even 
then but at great dinners, private balls, and 
public assemblies. His lordship delayed 
the further consideration of the cause till 
another day, recommending to the gen- 
tleman, when he appeared there again, 
to shew the respect due to the court, by 
having his beard shaved, and putting on 
a clean shirt. 

The third prosecutor was an elderly 
^ntleman with a wrinkled face, and a 
body seemingly very infirm, who came 
forward to the bar by the help of a staflF, 
or rather crutch. He represented to 




two jear^ wem a caBCO €■ Bcr own 
fat monxm^ wear; and whose bi^^iest 
yieaane cou Maled in il a nring at a ccNm- 
tiy n e fUtng^ or a Christmas gambol. 
Bat that, not long after she was married^ 
she coolrnred to hare him bring her to 
town^ where she spent as mnch HHHiej in 
one month as it had cost her fiitfaer to keep 
her all her life before; and actnaHj wore^ 
at this moment, a cap and feathers, the 
price of which would have clothed her 
for a whole year in the country : That she 
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was scarcely ever at home, except when 
she had asked a dozen fine people to din^ 
Her or supper, and yiras seldom in hed till 
three in the morning: That she would 
tiot suffer any of his former companions 
to approach her, but kept company only 
with dissipated young people of the other 
sex, or extravagant and giddy women of 
her own. And therefore, from all those 
circumstances, shewing the highest de- 
gte^ of deception under which he had 
been inveigled to marry, he prayed a dis- 
soliation of the matrimonial engagement, 
dropping some hints, at the same time, 
that the young lady might do very well 
for a younger and a gayer husband, and 
that he would come down handsomely, 
to make her worth another man's taking. 
To this complaint it was answered, on the 
part of the lady, that there was no sort of 
deception in th^^ case; that she had all 
along declared she did not care a farthing 
for her intended husband, but, on the con- 
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trary, hated and abhorred him : That he 
had bribed her parents^ who had partly 
frightened and partly cajoled her into the 
match, by the offer of large settlements, 
and the flattering prospect of being the 
wife of a very rich man ; so that, in the 
very nature of the contract, she gave up 
her person to her said husband in ex- 
change for the enjoyment of such plea-' 
sures as his fortune coiUd enable her to 
command for the present, and the hopes 
of what a large jointure might procure 
for the future: That, therefore, all the 
finery, amusements, and expence, which 
he complained of, were only parts of the 
first clause of the agreement; and that 
whatever vexation or uneasiness her con- 
duct might create to him, were but jus- 
tifiable means of fulfilling the accom- 
plishment of the second. The chancel- 
lor delivered his opinion in favour of the 
respondent ; but proposed, in compassion 
to the husband (which, however, the wor^^ 
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thy judge declared his conduct had little 
merited)^ that they should compromise 
matters, by the lady's renouncing her 
right to the man, on being immediately 
vested in her jointure. The lady was de- 
liberating on. this proposal, when her lord 
declared himself in the negative; and 
clearing his voice with a hem, hobbled out 
of court in a step somewhat firmer than 
that in which he entered, saying, nobody 
ciHild tell which of them might have the 
benefit of survivorship. 

The next case was pretty similar to the 
£>i:egoing, except that the plaintiff was 
the wife, and the defendant her husband; 
an;old lady of three-score rer^2^^ a young 
jstout fellow of five-and- twenty. She al* 
leged, that when a virgin she had been 
made to believe he loved her to despera- 
tion; but had discovered, the Very day 
of tlie wedding, that^he was only ena- 
moured of twenty thousand pounds she 
happened to. possess in the Long Annul* 

* 
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ties. The husband denied the charge of 
decaying hor; for that she knew, irom 
the beginning of their acqaaintance, that 
he wished to marry the Long Annuities, 
which he ssud^ smiling^ he would endea« 
Yoor to make shorter, The lady on this 
lost temper. ** Do you dare to say so, 
Sir ?" she exclaimed : *^ you, whom I sa- 
ved from a jail ; you, who, before I took 
compassion on you, had not a coat to 
your back, nor a dinner to your belly ? 
Do you dare to look in my face, and say 
you did not deceive me?" — ** Madam/' 
replied the spark, with an easy impudent 
air, " do you venture to show that face, 
and to say so ?" On this she broke out into 
such a violent passion, and was so vehe- 
ment in her outcries, that the noise awa- 
ked me. — ** TTwas but a dream," said I, 
liwting from my chair ; — ^* and yet — *tis 
« well I am a bachelor/' 
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No. 40. Satubdat^ NoDember 5, 1785. 
to the author of the lounger. 

Sib, 

Int the- works of your predecessors, as 
well as in every other book of didactic 
wisdom, much stress is laid on the advan- 
tages of a cultivated education, of an early 
acquaintance with the celebrated authors 
of antiquity. From Cicero downwards, 
(and indeed much more anciently than 
Cicero,) the benefits of learning have been 
enumerated, which is held forth as the 
surest road to respect, to advancement, and 
to happiness. 

There was a time, Mr Lounger, when 
this was my own opinion j and seconded 



m- 




of B^ pgTPnKj I ear) J ap- 
tD eicrr brmcfa erf* leanung 
ticc^a^tamces^ rsdier narrow 
Ki vidn BT reach. As I 
iat the dmrcfa, I recered 
itioD suited to that 
J U fiiwl besides a con- 
as was geneiallj al- 
depaitments <^ science 
hf reqaisite to the situation 
x£ a il. UBM For die acqoisiticm of 
aoe. I vasaidebled to the generoos assist- 
:^ ^'a gfwahniaii whose godscm I hap- 
te be. He used to sajr^ that a 
m this conntrr should know 
fcoKtiaK BKve than dirimty; that be 
szsst W the phTSKsan, the geography, 
jdb2 t^ natnnlist <^ his parish : and ac- 
orcdndr, to die scanty allowance of my 
ftpV^, he made an addition equal to the 
rewwruKT me an opportunity of acqui- 
rira: the difRrent branches of knowledge 
iTOnecMi with those studies. 
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By the favour of the same gentleman, 
I lately procured a recommendation to a 
friend of his, a Baronet in my native coun- 
try, who has in his gift the presentation 
to a considerable living, of which the pre- 
sent incumbent is in such a valetudinary 
state, as makes his surviving long a mat- 
ter of very little probability. To this re- 
commendation a very favourable answer 
was received, expressive of the great re- 
gard which the Baronet and his family 
bore to the gentleman who patronised me, 
and accompanied with what we thought, 
a yeiy fortunate piece of condescension 
and politeness, an invitation for me to 
spend a week or two at the Baronet's 
country-seat during the autumn vacation. 
Of this I need not say how happy we 
were to accept. My family rejoiced at 
the introduction which I was about to 
procure to the notice and domplacency 
of a great man's house,* and considered it 
as the return which they had always hQ« 
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ped Car aD their trouble and expence about 
my edMatkm. Mj own pride was not 
akni oo the subject. I looked on this 
Tist as an oppoitimity afforded me of dis- 
plafing the talents with which I flattered 
mrsdf I was endowed, and the knowledge 
I had been at such pains to attain. 

When I anired at the Baronet's, I 
IbuBd him and his lady a good deal dis- 
appointed with m J appearance and ad- 
dress, which I now first perceiyed to want 
something which was essential to good 
company. I fdt an awkwardness, which 
mj want of mixing with the world had 
occa^oned, and an embarrassment which 
all mv knowledge did not enable me to 
OTercome. For these, howevor. Sir John 

andladj F felt rather compassion tiian 

displeasure, and delivered me over to the 
Talet de chambre, to make me somewhat 
smarter, as they called it, by having my 
hair more modishly dressed, and the cut 
of my coat altered; an improvement which 
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I^rather felt as an indignity^ thsm'acknow- 
ledged as a &vour. These preliminaries 
being adjusted^ I was sulSered to come 
into company, where I expected to make 
up for the deficiency of my exterior, by 
displaying the powers of my mind and 
the extent of my knowledge. But I dis- 
covered, to my infinite mortification, that 
my former studies had been altogether 
misapplied, and that in my present situa- 
tion they availed me nothing. My know- 
ledge of the learned languages, of classi- 
cal authors, of the history, the philosophy, 
and the poetry of the ancients, I met with 
po occasion to introduce, and no hearers 
to understand ; but it was found, that I 
could neither carve, play whist, sing a 
catch, or make up one in a country dance. 
A young lady, a visitor of the family, who 
was said to be a great reader, tried me 
with the enigmas of the Lady's Maga- 
zine, and declared me impracticably dull. 
<Jeograpby, astronomy, or natural his- 



& JiiK jDii Ibf cBBfOBiaiis nehfaef 
nor CBfoi iofz bM some of 




s TOcdby'i and was a 



2: :tt«f ouBiciB jor wt irnr ckfkal, 
inf^ mxv. jmiRfvsr. iie tienned innocciit ; 
imc I iixiL imL 1^ oanMc^e of the £ai- 
mW. Hue i(niK «6lifrtkDi^ are lequi- 
T^i ir Sr .^tiOiL^s pKSOB, viudi h would 
nrc j«i sr es^r »r a sood comdeiice to 
^jutUft^'T V icr^ He SMBst now and then 
inuL X ^^napti x hcxzJes when the com- 
iuu« ^OiM^rs )^ kr cctbcsome ; he must 
Tiiii. jc orraoE ^fideoencies in 
tiUt i'-*:^r-uifirct?? sn liefcaiiouT; and oDce, 
> h:»i Sr S :C£t bad sit rather longer than 
iKiUL j4i9L;c cnzoeT; he told me, that a 
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dlerg3anan, to be an honest fellow, must 
have nothing of religion about him. 

In the seclusion of a college, I may per* 
haps have over- rated the usefulness of sci- 
ence, and the value of intellectual endow- 
ments; my pride of scholarship, there- 
fore, I should be willing to overcome, 
since I find that learning confers so little 
estimation, in the world ; but as, on the 
score of qualifications, I am incapable of 
what is desired, and, in the article of in- 
dulgences, will never submit to what is 
expected, is it not my duty, Mr Loun- 
ger, to resign my pretensions to the li- 
ving which was promised me? though 
I dread the reproaches of my parents, 
whom the prospect of having faie so soon 
provided for had made happy ; though I 
fear to offend my benefactor, who recom- 
mended me to Sir John, and at the same 
time assured me that he was one of the 
best sort of men he knew -, yet surely to 
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r. He had 
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cdioe, ksmn^ hadthe MiiiHhiw to 
\b& iriie, aod two diikkeii sfaehad brought 
kioi, a pnod mauT jeaa mgo. But his 
poriahtooers are kb fMoSy, said she. His 
look ioiieed was parenlaly with scMnething 
aho^e the cares hot not the diarities of 
this world ; and OTer a cast <^ serioosiiess^ 
and perhaps melancholjy that seemed to 
be rcsenred for himselfy there was aa 
easv cheerfuhiess, and now and then a 
gaiety, that spoke to the innocent plea- 
sures of life a language of kindness and 
indulgence. 
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•• It is the rdigion of a gentleman," 
aaid Colonel Caustic. — '^ It is the reli* 
gion of a philosopher," said I. — ** It is 
something more useful than either," said 
his sister. ** Did you know his labours, 
as I have sometimes occasion to do ! The 
composer of differences ; the promoter 
of peace and of contentment; the en- 
courager of industry, sobriety, and all 
the virtues that make the lower ranks 
prosperous and happy^ He gives to re- 
ligion a certain graciousness which al- 
lures to its service, yet in his own con- 
duct be takes less indulgence than many 
that preach its terrors. The duties of his 
function are his pleasures, and his doc- 
trine is, that every man will experience 
the same thing, if he brings his mind fair- 
ly to the trial ; that to fill our station well 
is in every station to b« happy." 

** The great and the wealthy, I have 
heard the good man say," continued the 
^cellent sister of my friend, *' to whom 



a thousand 
of ddigtit, do not make the pro- 
MRance far the inferior rank ci 
ThK xadi: has icaroe any exercise 

bat €»ie, and that 
to wonder if 




ialD the gloom of 
wilds ^ eotfaiisiasm. 
T( aa^ ihv prinaple wann but pnie^ to 
iflic^ Si m xht fOBpd has taught it, * the 
xuttiur of ffMd ^Roifc^* as encouraging, 
rsirssmc onrdntia^ the gnide at the 

Mten^- of life; to 
dsiesae ifais aacnod tmnve as the balm 
«f m!cre& ihe rcodal of disease, the ccm- 
cn^^ of death I These are the pririkges 
w*l»ch 1 enii»r, whidi I hope I have nsed 
SOT the t!Ood of my people ; they have 
htxhesfto sh^ satis&ction on m j life, and 
I tmsc win 9Dooth its dose !'* 

'^ h i> the i^ei^ikm of a Christian !" 
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No. 41. Satubdat^ November 12, 1765. 
Pundere. res alta node et caligine mersas. Virg. 

to the author of the lounger. 

Sib, 

Xhough the present age is undoubted- 
ly possessed of a great deal of knowledge 
and science, of which former periods 
could not boast, yet it must, on the 
other hand, be allowed, that we are apt 
to plume ourselves upon our acquire- 
ments fully as much as we are entitled 
to. We pretend a superiority over an- 
cient times, not only on account of the 
discoveries we have made, but of the pre- 
judices we have overcome, and smile with 
a contemptuous self-importance oil the 
easy faith of our ancestors.^ 
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Of this latter sort is the credit which 
almost every modem takes for a total dis- 
belief of spirits, apparitions, and witches. 
Not a school-boy now-a-days who does 
not laugh at the existence of witchcraft 
and sorcery ; and, if he has ever heard 
of the statute-book, he silences every ar- 
gument, by the quotation of the act of 
parliament, which repealed the ancient 
laws by which those crimes were punish- 
able, and thus expressed the sense of the 
legislature that no such crimes existed. 

Yet it is certain, that many of the wi- 
sest and best informed among our forefa- 
thers bad a firm belief in the existence of 
witchcraft and sorcery, and one of the 
most learned of our monarchs actually 
wrote a treatise on the subject. To this 
some of the less assuming of our modem 
sceptics answer, that though, at the time 
of passing the old laws now repealed, and 
of writing that royal and learned treatise 
above mentioned, such a diabolical art 
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and mystery might really and truly pre- 
vail ; yet now, in the eighteenth century, 
it is no longer practised, and that witch- 
craft, conjuration, and sorcery, are en- 
tirely abolished and unknown. 

I, for my part, have more reverence for 
the penetration of our forefathers, than to 
suppose they could have been deceived as 
to what happened in their own time; and 
farther, I am not ashamed to confess my 
belief^ that even yet there exists such an 
art as that of witchcraft ; nor do I des- 
pair of bringing over my readers to this 
opinion, if they will listen with candour 
to the proofs I propose in this paper to 
bring in support of it. 

t conceive the fairest way of doing this 
to be, to cite, from the best authority 
among the old writers, the appearances 
they particularly remarked, and the facts 
they specifically set forth, of the practice 
of this unchristian and diabolical art in 
their time ; and then to appeal to the ex- 

TOL. V. z 
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perience and observation of eveiy unpre- 
judiced person, whether such appearances 
and facts are not at this day firequentlj 
and commonly seen and known. If this 
be allowed, it may, I think, tairly be pre- 
sumed, that the same causes produce the 
same effects, that these extraordinary phe- 
nomena are now, as formerly, the effect 
of unnatural means, to wit^ of witchcraft, 
sorcery, or conjuration. 

The treatise of King James, I should 
certainly choose as the highest authority 
on this subject, were it not, from its dia- 
logistic form, rather diffuse, and not easi- 
ly compressible into the short limits of 
your paper. I shall therefore extract, 
from another writer, a contemporaiy of 
that wise and learned monarch, a more 
brief account of the different sorts of witch- 
craft, which, however, is chiefly taken from, 
and, in most particulars entirely agrees 
with, the dialogues of the king on that 
subject. 

10 
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Ithiiik it good," says that writer, ** in 
tins place to set down the divers sorts and 
classes of those mdawAil and accursed dea^- 
lers^in witchcraft, conjuration, enchant^ 
ment, and sorcery, on whom the late wise 
and wholesome law (anno secundo, vulgb 
prima i Jacob, cap. 12. ^ doth specially at- 
tach. 

•* !• There are who, moulding images 
of persons on whom they mean to prac- 
tise, and making up the same to some- 
tfaitig of humsui similitude, with wax, paint, 
hair, and other materials, do stick into the 
same, scissars, long pins, zx\A other pier- 
cing weapons, and at the last laying the 
same before a strong fire, as the wax of 
the image melteth away, so doth the flesh 
cf the poor wight whom it representeth, 
(which was at first tortured and torn as 
with the wounding of such sharp instru- 
ments as aforesaid,) bum and consume 
with strange pains and pinings. 
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^' 2. Others there be, exceeding rife in 
Lapland, Finland, and other wild parts of 
the world, who at their nightly meetings, 
by incantations and uncouth form of words, 
calling the arch fiend to their aid, and be- 
ing sometimes armed with charms and 
amulets of strange shape and divers co- 
lours, these withered and devilish hags do 
raise storms, tempests, and angry appear- 
ances of the sky, to the wreck of many 
goodly ships, and rich merchandise. 

" 3. A third kind is of those who be- 
ing more stirred with the greed of lucre, 
than pricked on (as the two last mention- 
ed sorts) with anger and revenge, do, by 
compact with the devil, procure to them- 
selves much wealth in gold, silver, and 
prvcious stones, which they find in chests, 
caskets, and other places, into which no 
man could put the same by any natural 
means. But herein oft-times is manifest 
the notable deceit of the great father of 
lies, that the said gold and other precious 
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things shall, in a short space, be turned 
again into stones, dross, or other unvalued 
substances, whereof Satan (as may be con- 
jectured) did first by his power and art 
make and fashion. 

*^ 4. There is likewise to be noted a 
power which such wizards and sorcerers 
do possess, of transporting themselves in- 
visibly, so that no man knoweth whence 
they came, nor whither they go, and of 
entering houses, though the same be bar- 
red against them in all m^ner of usual 
passage and access, disquieting and af- 
fraying the inhabitants thereof; though 
generally (as our royal master well obser- 
veth in his most learned Dialogue on De- 
monologie, book iii. chap. L,) when those 
wizards or spirits (for their kind and spe- 
cies seemeth not well determined) haunt 
certain houses that are dwelt in, it is a 
sure token of gross ignorance, or of some 
gross and slanderous sins amongst the 
inhabitants thereof." 



', to Mig, eaamapka <■ toe wious 

«f wifecbcnft, smibr to the aboffe, 

sdl I jHiliiii to be pnctised in 

Is not l£s , to 

heahh I fasre dn^ wo lam j bum- 
pfaonhr a vitdi of tbe first dass? 
Does file sot makt np mt imaige likei 

(otherwise ponia- 

(asissQ«eliiDesadk«ed,) 

stx^ into the 




caou: innpans, mod wfaidi cansetfa those 
on vbom she inlendbto pndise to bum 
mtA fif I IT with stiMy poins and pi- 
zi^Ks ? I mnsi fivther oh o e if e here, that 
my smbc«r, on thb pait of his sob)ect, 
drSers mMn his loral master on the ^jgofes- 
ikwu "* Whether it is lawfbl, hj the hdp 
of another witch, to core the disease that 
t$ casten on hv the craft ci the first?'* 

m 

whych questkxi the king had answi^ed in 
ii>e De^ative ; but this later writer argues 
i>r ibt lawfulness of that mode of cure. 
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Our modem bewitched accordingly seem 
almost muversally to agree in the latter 
opinion. 

The nightly meetings of the older spe- 
cies of Mdtch^ mentioned by the above 
author in the second place^ have surely 
come within the knowledge of most of 
my readers. In the inner room of some 
^ery great ladies' houses^ on what is call- 
ed (by a phrase probably borrowed from 
this very act of witchcraft) a rout-nighty 
are not certain magical sounds and incan- 
tations used ? Is not the arch fiend fre- 
quently called on by name ? Are there 
not, on a table, sometimes in a little cal- 
dron, amulets to be seen of strange shapes 
and divers colours ? Are there not storms 
raised, and angry appearances ? Undoubt- 
edly all those circumstances- are known 
to exist. That, however, no innocent per- 
son may suffer firom my accusation, and 
that the lord of any such great lady may 
not, Hke the good Duke of Gloucester of 
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old, suffer for the witchcraft of his wife, 
I must in justice add, that the husbands 
of these ladies are in general no conju- 
rers. 

Of the third kind of those unlawful deal* 
ers with the devil, there is no want of ex- 
amples among us. Do we not see men 
every day, who, by compact with the de- 
vil, (for we know not of any natural means 
by which they could accomplish it,) pro- 
cure to themselves much wealth, gold, 
silver, and precious stones? Is not Mr 

, who was a few years ago worth 

nothing, but who now keeps his chariot, 
entertains people of the first fashion, gives 
the most sumptuous entertainments, and 
drinks the highest priced wines j in short, 
vies in expence with men of the greatest 
fortunes, evidently a conjurer of this class ? 
As to the transmutation of this gold and 
other precious materials into their former 
titate of dross, and other things of no va^ 
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lue^ I leave that point of similitude to the 
evidence of those gentlemen's creditors. 

As to the species described in the fourth 
section of the learned author above quo- 
ted^ I see in most houses of fashionable 
resort wizards of a description resembling 
those who possess the power of invisible 
transportation mentioned by this writer; 
men whose descent nobody knows, of 
whom no one can tell whence they came, 
and who themselves confess their igno- 
rance whither they shall go, who talk of 
intimacies with people of most distin- 
guished rank, both at home and abroad, 
and give hints of having been in the most 
private recesses of palaces and hotels, who 
must undoubtedly have been carried thi- 
ther by some supernatural power, and 
who, according to the testimony of peo- 
ple who are known to have been in some 
of those places at the time, must have 
actually been ther^ in an invisible state. 
Is it not also commonly a token (as our 
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eases, by merely looking on the faces of 
his patients ; who can prognosticate the 
change of manners^ the rise of fashions, 
the downfal of wits, and the decay of 
beauties ; — ^if such a man is not a conju- 
rer, he is absolutely good for nothing. 

I am, &c. 

Antiquo-Modernus. 
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No. 45. SA-nntDATj Dteember 10, 1785. 

TO THE ACTHOK OF THE LOCKGER. 
SlS» 

Perhaps it is vanity in me to suppose, 
that y oa have been expecting to hear from 
me> and it is possible, from my first ac- 
comit of mysdf, may hare supposed that 
there were very mdancholy reasons for 
my silence. But I am, Sir^ thank God ! 
returned to my native country in no worse 
condition with respect to health, than when 
I left it. As to peace and happiness^ I 
can't say ; my wife thinks her health 
much tlie better for our expedition. 
Perliaps, Sir, I may in time learn to be 
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reconciled to noise and disturbance, and 
forget my old habits of quiet, and care of 
my health, which my dear deceased friend 
Dr I)oddipoll had taught me. And yet 
I do not find that my journey has recon- 
ciled me much to the change, though I 
have had some practice in the way of 
bustle and adventure, as you will find 
fiom a short account of our excursion. 

As the motive of our journey was pro- 
fessedly the re-establishment of my health, 
I had reason to imagine that it would be 
conducted in the manner best suited for 
that purpose. I had made out a little 
Pharmacopeia of things necessary to be 
taken along with us on the road: but, 
would you believiB it. Sir, our new family- 
physician declared them altogether un- 
necessary ; and our whole medicine-chest 
was made up of one phial, containing 
two drachms of spirit of hartshorn, and a 
bottle holding about as many pounds of 
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French brandy. But my wife found room 
in the carriage for her favourite maid^ her 
Spanish lap-dog^ and three band boxes^ 
Her monkey, who arrived just before we 
set out, she was with difficulty prevailed 
on to leave behind under the care of the 
housekeeper; an acquaintance indeed who 
met us a few miles out of town on the road 
to England, rode up to my wife's side of 
the carriage, said he supposed Mr Dy- 
soon was following ; and pointing to the 
corner where I was stuck up among the 
band-boxes, told her he was glad to find 
she had taken little Master Jackoo along 
with her. 

Though Harrowgate was the place of 
our destination, yet my wife (who was 
general of this expedition) thought it 
might be proper to stop at one of the more 
private watering-places in Cumberland, 
to initiate us, as it were, into that sort of 
life ; as young recruits, I am told, are 
taught to stand their own fire, by first 
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flashing their muskets in the pan. We 
accordingly made a halt at one of those 
places, with the intention of staying some 
weeks ; but we very soon tired of it, as 
the society was by no means genteel 
enough for my wife to mix in with any 
degree of satisfaction. 

The only people she would allow us to 
consort with, were the family of Sir David 
Dumplin, a London merchant, who had 
been knighted for his eminence in com- 
merce, who had arrived a few days before 
us, with his lady and three daughters ; and 
a Captain in the army, who had come 
thither to recover the fatigues he had suf- 
fered during the siege of Gibraltar, and 
whom Mrs Dy-soon took great delight in 
hearing recount his adventures. We amu- 
sed ourselves during our stay by making 
the other members of the party ridiculous, 
though they did not want for jokes against 
us too. They called me and my wife 
" Death and Sin;" the first I could un-t.. 



and bad 
■rrappfied the second, 
fa^ttain nor I could erer com- 
fpsateadz, UMtr kad aercral jests eqoaDj 

the funulv of Sir 



Dteni DttTspnn, wbo they pretended was 
cglj a sstsiz-bdjer in W^^Mng, and had 
rTfrjrticrii on occasion of some dtr 
Scr I>md himselfy to do him 
jvscij^e. Kiared in a Teiy ciiil manner to 
cT;:rr rctir. zi^i^ except sometimes when 
be scored iiier uinneTy nefer gave the 
snoZ-zs: ooecce to the rest of the com- 
f sin r ; aDd as tor me, I was always, both 
in zn-M JLsd body, iochned to peace and 
c::ieni^<5. But Lady Domphn and her 
c::i:rttcrs, with my Angelica and the cap* 
t2in, we?^ constantly at war with the other 
ci'.u oi" the table, which was divided into 
: vo hostile and irreconcileabte provinces. 
1 ivirdiderences might, indeed, have pro- 
CMx\: . J xery disagreeable lengths, had we 
aoi contrived to erect a sort of barrier 
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against hostilities, by placing between 
them Sir David Dnmplin on one side, 
and a Mrs Dough, wife of a rich baker 
of Liverpool, on the other, who was na- 
turally of as placid a disposition as Sir 
David, and had the advantage of being 
deaf into the bargain. By this politic 
interposition, the peace was tolerably well 
preserved ; but as the opposite party, the 
ungenteels, increased daily by new arri- 
vals; and ours, thegenteels, got no acces- 
sion that we were disposed to allow of, 
the place became at last so disagreeable, 
and the laugh so much louder against 
than for us, that we were obliged to leave 
it a good deal sooner than we intended, 
and set off for Harrowgate, in company 
with our allies, the Dumplin family. The 
captain found it convenient to remain, ha- 
ving previously deserted from us, on some 
difference with one of the young ladies, 
and. made his peace with the opposite side, 
through the mediation of the good-natu- 
VOL. y. 2 a 
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red Mrs Doegfa^ with whom (from bdng 
used to speak at the si^e of Gibrahar I 
suppose) he contrived fineque&tljr to cany 
on a conrersation. 

To Harrowgate om* gentility attended ns; 
bat it was a littk miforhmate in not being 
universally acknowledged. Tbare were 
some London people of fisishion there, who 
had seen Sir I>. Dumplin before and such 
as had never seen us did not immediately 
perceive in Mrs Dy-soon's face and man- 
ner that she had so much good blood in 
her veins as did actuallv flow there. This, 
however, as she was perfectly conscious 
of it herself, produced numberless bicker-* 
ings, and at last obliged us to leave the 
first house we had lodged at, where I had 
got an excellent quiet apartment, and go 
to another, where we were much worse 
accommodated, but where Lady Dump* 
lin and the Hon. Mrs Dy-soon were the 
first quality of the set. Here she very 
fortunately supplied the loss of our Gib- 
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fahar captain^ by getting acquainted with 
an Irish gentleman. Colonel O'Shannon, 
a relation of ours, our ancestors, as the 
colonel and Mrs Dy-soon discovered, ha- 
ving, intermarried about the year 1300. 
The colonel still preserved the kindness 
of a cousin, attended my wife wherever 
she went, and made us immediately inti- 
mate with all the company in the house. 
Alt the kindness had very near proved 
&tal to me. Between the bustle of his 
Aomerous introductions, the parties he 
formed for us at home, and the jaunts he 
made us take, to see every thing that 
was to be seen in the neighbourhood, my 
poor nerves were perfectly overcome ; and 
though my wife was always telling me it 
was all for my good, I should have cer- 
tainly died in their hands, had they not 
at last discovered, that my wife's seeing 
the sights and taking the exercise would 
be as much for the benefit of my health, 
as if I drove about and viiuted every thing 




,;, s oU gende- 

rfa» kad. Ke ae^ mmneA Us wife 
nr » nary, and vfao left her, after a life 
«t baDpineas as aiie used to tdl me) of 
etsbteen moiiihs, in possesskm of bis wbole 
mnme. Bat then her nerres, die said, 
had been so shattered br his death, that 
she o>ild &aA no en|ojiiient in any thing 
vdl litis ^orkL Tlie disorder in her nerves, 
b>w€Ter, was of a kind extremdy different 
from mine. None of that weakness and 
relaxation which I had experienced from 
a child ; hers, the physicians said, was an 
extreme tension and i rritability . She kept, 
it seems, a female attendant, who was of 
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the greatest use to her in this complaint ; 
but that attendant had died just before 
her arrival at Harrowgate, and in this un- 
fortunate interval my acquaintance with 
her began : so she bestowed all her ten- 
sion and irritability on me. It makes me 
quake when I think of her, Mr Lounger ! 
and yet, though you will call it very silly, 
I could not for the life of me shake her off. 
She had become, I don't know how, a sort 
of Cicisbea to me by the common consent 
of our house, and I could not get rid oi 
her without a degree of exertion that my 
weak constitution was unequal to. But 
her constitution, as she told us, was al- 
ways the better for exertion. She exert- 
ed it on me with a vengeance. I often 
thought of the simile of the vulgar people 
we had left at our last watering-place. 
Mrs Rasp would have completed Mil- 
ton's trio to a hair. 

I was very thankful when the end of 
the season made me rid of her, though it 
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did not restore me to home^ or to quiet. 
Mrs Dy-soon, on looking over the road- 
book, perceived what a mere step it was 
from Harrowgate and London, and cal- 
culated how much expence was saved by 
going to the metropolis now when we 
were more than half of the way from 
Edinburgh. In this idea she was much 
encouraged by her cousin. Colonel O'- 
Shannon, as well as by Lady Dumplin, 
and half a dozen other ladies who had 
come from the capital, at whose houses 
she was to be most agreeably entertained 
if she went thither. It was in vain that 
I urged my health, and the danger of a 
long journey; the journey would do me 
good, and London was two hundred miles 
south, which gave it a great advantage, 
in point of climate, to delicate people like 
me. So out we set the day after our friends 
the Dumplins, who were to travd faster 
(as indeed I am not able to make long 
journeys,) and kindly undertook to pro- 



cure lodg^gs^ and have them ready for 
our reception. 

But their services in that way were 
anticipated by our good friend Colonel 
0'Shannon> who travelled faster than any 
ctf* us» as he generally makes his journeys 
in the stage-coach for the sake of com- 
pany, and sometimes even takes a stage 
or two on the outside to enjoy the air 
and the prospect. We found on our ar- 
rival that he had provided us with a lod- 
ging in the house of a country-woman of 
hi8> a milliner in the Hay-market, who^ 
he told us, had been reduced by misfor- 
tunes to keep a shop, though she was 
descended from the great O'Ncil, and 
could claim kindred with himself, and 
most of the noble families in Europe. 
She was very useful to my wife in letting 
her know the fashions ; and, with her as- 
sistance, Mrs Dy-soon contrived to fill I 
don't know how many band-boxes and 
trunks, which however, luckily for me. 



grew to mch a magnitodej as to reqium 
half a ship's room to convey them; and 
so the]r were sent down to Scotland by 
sea. As for the C<d<mdj he was indefati- 
gable in his attentions, and break&sted> 
dined, and sopped with ns almost every 
day. Indeed, we were the more depen- 
dent on his company, as we were disap- 
pointed in getting into any other dniiag 
our five or six weds stay in town. We 
never conld find any of onr Harrowgate 
acquaintance at home; even the Dum- 
plin fiimily we saw but for two short 
morning calls at our lodgings; Sir David, 
indeed, muttered something about our 
eating a bit of mutton with him ; but 
Lady Dumplin said she was scHiy to say 
that that would be very ill-convenient at 
their present house, whidi they were just 
about changingfor <me in Bedford-square, 
where she hoped for the honour erf" our 
c\MU(>any at her first rout, which was to 
Iv 1k^ the 5th of January next. They 
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told US the town was quite empty at the 
season when we were there; but I am 
sure there was noise and bustle enough 
of all conscience ; carts rumbling, coaches 
rattling, criers bawling, and bells ringing 
from morning to night, and sometimes, 
as my poor head felt, all night too. My 
wife, however, luckily found it very dull, 
otherwise we should not probably have 
left it so soon as we did, though not be- 
fore it had cost us some hundreds of 
guineas to find out that there was no- 
thing in it worth seeing. Colonel O 'Shan- 
non carried us to some sights such as they 
were; he shewed us the Tower, St PauFs, 
Bedlam, and the three Bridges ; took us 
to the city Pantheon, the Dog and Duck, 
and the Swearing-house at Highgate. As 
for genteel company, he regretted exceed- 
ingly that almost all his acquaintance 
were in the country ; but promised that 
when we came again he would introduce 
us to a Director of the Bank, a Lord of 
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the TrcMUiyf and die Masler-general of 
die Onbanoe, %Hiidi last, he Mpunid as, 
had a lety particuhr finendihip fiur him; 
but, in his abieiice» he made ns acquaint- 
ed with a young gendeman,who» hesaid, 
was one <tf that great man's first fitvoiir- 
itesy and a secretary in his office; an ap- 
pointment which the CokMid had pro- 
cured for him. My wife was very solici- 
tous to cultifate Mr M'Phdim's ac- 
quaintancet on account of two nephews 
<Mf hers who are in the army^ to whom 
the Cokmd and he have promised their 
interest ; and we have the greater reason 
to rely on their friendship^ as the Ccdond 
and his fiiend did us the honour of ac- 
cepting a loan of SOOL from me (which 
Mr MThelim wanted to make up a sum 
in the absence of the Master-g^[ieral of 
tho Ordnance) on their joint security. 

N\4 long after this transaction we left 
IamkUhI) and I found it some comfort, 
al\cr all my distresses and disturbances. 
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to find myself again safe and sound in my 
native country. Not that I am free of 
the disquiet of my journey ; it rings in 
my ears still in the narration of my wife^ 
who has such talents for description, that, 
if I had .not witnessed the circumstances, 
I should have supposed Sir D. Dumplin to 
be a knight of the garter. Colonel O'Shan- 
non a lieutenant-general, and his friend 
Mr MThelim a privy-counsellon She 
mslkes^ all our acquaintance take notice 
how much better I am for Harrowgate, 
though, in fact, I never drank a drop of 
the water, and, except the company of 
Mrs Rasp, took no sort of drug what- 
ever. I must confess, however, that I 
am no worse on the whole, and am not 
near so much afraid of dyipg as before I 
was married. I am, &c. 

J£B£MIAH Dy-SOOX. 
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phantoms of the future; it is a milder sort 
of melancholy that I sometimes indulge 
m recalling the shades of the past. To 
this perhaps the Lounger's manner and 
habits of life naturally incline him. To 
him leisure gives frequent occasion to re- 
view his time, and to compare his thoughts. 
By the Lounger a few ideas, natural and 
congenial to his mind, are traced through 
all their connections; while the man <^ 
professional industry and active pursuit 
has many that press upon him in succes- 
sion, and are quickly dismissed. He who 
lives in a crowd gains an extensive ac- 
quaintance, but little intimacy ; the man 
who possesses but a few friends, enjoys 
them much, and thinks of them often. 

Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine. 
Things in themselves indifferent acquire a 
certain tenderness in recollecticm; and the 
scenes of our youth, though remarkable 
neither for elegance or feeling, rise up to 
our memory dignified at the same time 
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and endeared. As countrjonen in a dis- 
tant land acknowledge one another as 
friends ; so objects, to which when pre- 
sent we give but little attention, are nou- 
rished in distant remembrance with a cor- 
dial regard. If in their own nature of a 
tmider kind, the ties which they had on 
the heart are drawn still closer, and we 
recal them with an enthusiasm of feeling 
which the same objects of the immediate 
•time are unable to excite. The ghosts of 
our departed aflfections are seen through 
that softening medium, which, though it 
dims their brightness, does not impair 
their attraction ; like the shade of Dido 
appearing to ^neas, 

" Agnovitque per umbram 
Obscuram ; qualem primo qui surgere mense 
Aut videt^ aut vidisse putat^ per nubila lunam ; 
Demisit lacrymas, dalcique affatus amoFe ^st" 

The hum of a little tune, to which in 
our infancy we have often listened j the 
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coarse of a brocd^, which in our childhood 
we hare fineqaaidy traced; the ruins of 
an ancknt boikliiigy which we remember 
ahnosi entire ; these remembrances sweep 
over the mind with an aichanting power 
of tenderness and mdancholy, at whose 
bidding the pleasures, the business, the 
ambition of the presant moment, fade and 
disappear. 

Our finer fiedings are generally not more 
grat^l to the fancy than moral to the 
mind. Of this tendar power which re- 
membrance has over us, several uses might 
lie made ; this divinity of memory, did 
we worship it aright, might lend its aid 
to our happiness, as well as to our vir- 
tue. 

An amiable and ingenious philosopher 
has remarked, that in castle-building no 
man is a villain.^ In like manner it may 

* Dr Reid, in his " Essays on the Intellectuai 
Powers of Man." 
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perhaps be pronounced, tljat every man is 
virtuous in recollection j he rests with pe- 
ctiliar satisfaction on the remembrance of 
such actions as are most congenial to the 
better parts of his nature, on such plea- 
sures as were innocent, on such designs 
as were laudable. It were well if, amidst 
the ardour of pursuit, or the hopes of gra- 
tification, we sometimes considered that 
the present will be future, as well as that 
the fiitu):e will be present, that we antici- 
pated reflection as well as enjoyment. Not 
only in those greater and more important 
concerns, which are what Shakespeare calls 
*^ Stuff o' the cqnscience," but in the les- 
ser ^nd more trivial offices of life, we should 
be more apt to conduct ourselves aright, 
did we think that we were one day to read 
the drama in which we now perform, and 
that of ourselves, and the other personages 
of the scene, we were to judge with a cri- 
tical severity. 

VOL. v. 2 b 
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th^ we mistook the value of the prize, or 
did ipoyustice to the motives of our com« 
petitors; or perhaps we have altered those 
seatimeots in which we were formerly so 
Warm^ and forsaken those tenets we were 
qjoce so positive to maintain. The hand 
of tio^e, imperceptible in its touch, steals 
t^^ colour from our opinions; and, like 
tbpse who look on faded pictures, we 
WQipider at having formerly been struck 
^th their force. 

., Thoiigh it is wisely ordered by Proyi- 
di^iice, that we should not pause in the 
pi^suits of life to think of its shortness, 
or undervalue every attainment from the 
Wqertainty of its duration when attained; 
y<9t such a consideration may fairly enough 
mitigate a blameable eagerness in the c hace, 
or a blameable depression from its disap- 
pcHntment. I was very well pleased with 
the philosophy of an old soldier, whom I 
oace met with in the environs of Londcp, 
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lAoning on a cmtcb, and rather accept- 
ing than scrficitii^ the aid of the chari- 
table. He tok) me, not without some 
importonity on my part, the hardships 
and the dangers he had encountered; 
the number <^ his campaigns, the ob- 
stinacy oi his engagements, the length 
oi his sieges; " yet I fidled in getting 
Chdsea," said he, '^ because I was rai- 
dered incapable of the service in conse- 
quence of a rheumati^oa contracted in a 
winter encampment ; and, more than all 
that, because my wife, somehow or other, 
had disobliged my commanding officer. 
But I forget and forgive, as the saying is ; 
and, thanks to such as your honour, I can 
make shift to live. It is true, I have seen 
others get halberts, ay, and commissions 
too, that were not better men than my- 
self; but that don't signify. It will be 
all the same an hundred years hence.** 
Without all the happy stoicism of the sol- 

9 
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dier, we may often sooth the pangs of en- 
vy, and the pinings of discontent, by the 
consideration of that period, when they 
shall cease to disquiet, when time shall 
have unplumed the pageantry of gran- 
deur, naiTOwed the domains of Wealth, 
and withered the arm of power. 

Nor will this philosophy of time con- 
vey a less important lesson to the success- 
ful than to the unfortunate. It will mo- 
derate the luxurious indulgence of the 
rich, and restrain the wanton or useless 
exertions of the powerfiil. Every one 
who can look back on a moderately long 
life, will remember a succession of envied 
possessors of wealth and influence, whose 
luxury a thousand flatterers were wishing 
to share, whose favour a crowd of depen- 
dents were striving to obtain. Let those 
who now occupy their place, attend to 
the efiects of that wealth enjoyed, of those 
favours bestowed. Let them cast up the 
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citement and animation to virtue; that 
lu>nest fame of which the consciousness 
gives its highest enjoyment to the present, 
which the future can neither reproach nor 
overcome. 
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